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PRICE SIXPENCE. 
By Post 7d. (This Week.) 





BOYLE’S 


arent ATR-PUMP™ 


PATENT 


VENTILATOR. 


DOUBLE ruzr EXTRACTING POWER or EARLIER FORMS 


ieatiih the £50 Prize with Grand Diploma 
(only prize offered), at the International Ven- 
tilator Competition, London. Highest Award, 
Paris, Two Gold Medals. 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
64, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


FOR WET CELLARS 


EJECTOR S SPECIAL TERMS. 


LONDON HYDRAULIC POWER CO. 
HATFIELD STREET, S.E.1. HOP. 4540 


THE LIFT & HOIST Co. 





HOT WATER INSTANTLY 
NIGHT OR DAY 
EWART’S GEYSERS 
34 EUSTON ROAD LONDON NW 


PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION 
Telegrams: Geyser, Lonpon. Phone: Museum 2570 





mn Sole Makers of “ Premier Rollit 1g Shutters 
108-114, Prince Street, DEPTFORD, S.E. 


WAYCOO0D-OTIS CRANES. 


GOODS. 


TITAN LIFTS 





FALMOUTH ROAD, 8.E. 1 








N.P.L 
PEACE LEAFLETS. 


1, Peace Savings Certificates. 
2. Paterfamilias and the Peace Problem. 
Copies of these leaflets will be sent post free o 
application te the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 


THE TITAN LIFT CO., Ltd., 


9-11, Eagle Street, Holborn, W.C. Telephone—13191 CenTRaL 





ASTON toon tae” 
ASTON nstunaise 
ASTON oe 


NORTH 1808 (8 lines). 


ASTON 





HASKINS FOR SHOPFRONTS, 


Lifts, Revolving Shutters, Sun Blinds, Iron Gates, ete. 


Telephone: Telegrams : 
City 2985 (4 Lines). “ Ourvilinear, Barb, London.” 
Saml. Haskins & Bros , Ltd ,20/34,01dSt.,London, E.C.1 





“RELIANCE” BRAND 
LEAD & BITUMEN DAMPCOURSE. 


SAMPLES AND es 2 + pe ty ne 


on} — ar Pe E.0.4 
VULGANITE, LTD. {Rutan 


oad, 








HEATING 


ROSSER & RUSSELL, Ltd. 


(Mavyrarr: 5210) 


37 DUKE STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.,1. 


ELECTRIC LIFTS 


Smith, Major. & Stevens, Ltd. ronpon « 
(Late Archibald Smith & Stevens). NORTHAMPTON 


STEVEN'S urs) LIFTS 
A. 4 P. STEVEN (you) GLASGOW. 


WORKS. 
London Office: 10, Charles Street, Blackfriars Road, 8.B. 











ASPHALTE 
TAR PAVING 
TAR MACADAM 


RAGUSA ASPHALTE Co., L® 
TREDEGAR ROAD, BOW. E.3 
EAST 1542 
































‘ “POILITE” 
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| * POILITE” 











ASBESTOS- 
BUILDING 








-CEMENT ROOFING TILES. 
SHEETS. 


_ Over 130,000,000 Square Feet hioke been supplied to the British 
Government for Army Hutments, Hospitals, Munition Factories, &c., 


and bears out in a remarkable manner the favourable opinions expressed regarding 
at the last Annual Meeting of the Architectural “Association. 


_ BELL’S UNITED ASBESTOS Co., Ltd., Southwark Street, S.E.1 














ELECTRIC. L 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 1032, 1033. 





for Factories, ‘Public Buildings, 


IGHTING 


Telegrams: “ TRE 


INSTALLATIONS 
Offices’ and Flats. 


“TREDEGARS LTD. 
Electrical Engineers and Lighting S§ ‘pecialists 


S & 7, BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 





DELECT, WESDO, LONDON.” 
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Acetylene Lighting— Stone— 
Moyes, Wm. & Sons 4 : 4 ae ia 8 
Architectural Decorators ha YSIS O Ver semen Ss. Storage Bins (Stee! — 
Lattiscombe & Harris, Ltd. Sankey, J. & Sons 
Artificial Stone— For Alphabetical List of Firms appearing ia this List and References to current Advertisements see page iii. Stoves, Ranges, Mante\s— 
Gas Light & Coke Oo, Concrete (Reinforced)— —{ Flint Pa Ladders— Roofing (Felt) Olark. Hunt & Co., Lid 
Asbestos Tiles & British Reinforced Concre Vakey, Ph Souk, Ltd. Acme Patent Ladder Co. Anderson, D. & & Son, Td. Interoven Stove Co. Ltd 
stos Tiles Sheets— Engineering Co, : Builders’ Material Association pee Réofing Co Lta. London ™ ee 7 ani Ven- 
Bell's United Asbestos Co. |: Christiani & Nielson. Folding Parsitions— Parker & Co, eill. ¥. & Co. Lita. tilating td. 
Expanded Metal Co.. Ltd. Lift rag ae Co. Stephens & Carter Vulosniee Ltd. Nicholls 4 iy Clarke, Lta 


, British Fibrocement Works. 
British Roofing Co., Ltd. 
British Uralite Co, (1908) Ltd. 


Asphaite— 
Feary of 's Asphalte Co, Ltd. 
Rngert & Rolfe, te 
Hobman, A. ©. W. & Co. Ltd. 
Limmer '& Trinidad lake Co. 
Asphalte Co, Ltd. 
Val de 'l'ravers ee Sm Co, 


Auctioneers a a 
itcher, H. wee 


caster, W, ” itd 
Skelding, John T. & Co. 
Bells, &c.— 
Carr, Chas. Ltd. 
Gillett & Johnsten 
Bitumen Sheeting— 
Callender, Geo. M. & Ce, Ltd. 


MeNeill, F. & Co. Ftd 
Vulcanite Ltd. 


Blind Cords— 
Anchor Brand. 
Woods, Sons & Co, < 


Blinds (Window, &c.)— 
Bryden, Jolin, & Sons 
Francis, 8. W. & Co, I.td. 
Haskins, S§. & Bros, 
Meighan, James & Son 
Williams, G. A, & Son 


Bollers— 
Hartley & Sugden, Ltd. 
Kinnell, Chas, P. & Co., 


Bricks— 


Ltd. 


Johnson, K., 


Rings 
Somerville D. G. & Oo., Ltd. 


Contractors’ Plant— 
Boyer, Henry 
Builders’ Material Association 
Lewis & Lewis, Ltd. 
Muirhead, W, & Co. Ltd. 
Palmer's Travelling Cradle 
ane Scaffold Co. 
r, F. & Uo. 
Fi anavedd & Carter Ltd. 


Damp Proof Courses— 


Engert & Rolfe, Ltd. 
Hobman, A. 0. W. & Co. Ltd. 
Ironite Co; Ltd. (The) 
Kerner- Serpreee &Co,(Pudlo 
McNeill, F; & Co. Ltd: 
Ragyee Pedi Arr Co. Ltd. 

rs, Welch, & Co. Ltd. 
va canite, Ltd 
Demolition— 
Boyer, Henry 
Doors (Iron, Steel, &c,)— 
Dennison, Kett,'& Co, Ltd 
penn s Arthas. &. 


eg Ltd, 
bs, Hart, & Co. Ltd. 
Lift and Hoist Oo. 
oor Hangers 
PRicholis & Clarke, Ltd. 
Parker, Winder & Achurch 
Young & Marten Ltd 








Builders’ Material Association 
Barley, C. Lt | 
Dennis, Henry | 
Leeds Hireclay Co, Ltd. : 
Rufford & Co. | 
Smeed, Dean & Co, Ltd. | 
Young & Son 


Builders’ Ironmongery— 
Nicholls & Clarke 
O’Brien, Thomas & Co. 
Young & Marten, Ltd, 


Buliding Contractors— 
Chessums, Ltd. } 
Grant, H. M. & Uo, Ltd. } 


Door Springs and Hinges— 
Nicholls & Olarke, Ltd. 
Young & Marten, Ltd 


Drawing Papers— 
Whatman, J. 


| Phgeerte Lam ps— 


azda 
one Lighting and 
Fittings— 
Be tteeenhe & Harris, Led. 
Tredegars, Ltd. 
Electric Motors— 
Mather & Platt, Ltd. 


Higgs & Hill, Lite. | Biagertatse — 


Roome, BE. A. & Cx 
Somerville, D. G & Co. Ltd, 
Williams, Howell J,. Ltd. 


| 
Castings |Bndless Cords for Fan- 


Haywards, Ltd 
—t & Clarc, na mn. a4 a 
0 
ung & Marten, Lt Engineers’ Materials— 


Ceilings, Cornices— 
Battiscombe & Harris. Ltd. 


Cement, Lime, Plaster— 
Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers (1900), Ltd. 
British Portland Cement 

Manufacturers, Ltd. 
Builders’ Material Association 
Burley, ©. ltd 
Greaves, Bull, & Lakin 
Kaye & Co, Ltd. 

Smeed, Dean & Co, Ltd. 
Wouldham Cement Co, Ltd. 
Young & Son 


Chimney Cow's, &c.— 
E & Son, Ltd. 
Farmiloe, George & Sons, Ltd. 
Nicholls & Clarke, Lti. 
Young & Marten Ltd 


Chimney Shafts— ' 
Chimneys Limited } 
Danks, H. & T.(Netherton) La | 
Furse, W. J. | 


Cloakroom Fittings— 
Shaw & Carter, Ltd. 


Clocks (Church & Tower)— 
Gillett & Johnston 


Coatostone— 
Coatoatone Decotation Cu. 





Composition Fiooring— 
hermos’ Wiooring Co, Ltd 
Wilfley Co, Ltd, 


Concrete Machinery— 
Winget, Limited 


Co.tcrete Piling— 
Simplex Concrete Piles, Ti. 
Somerville, D. G@. & Co. Ltd. 





Facias, &c.— 
Fanlight Gear— 
Felt— 

Anderson, D. & Son, Ltd. 
| Reneteg Wood, &c.)— 


| Fibre for Mixing— 


Fire Escapes, Staircases— 
Led. 


| Fire Resisting Giasing— 
ynd 


Fireproof Flooring. &c.— 


* Hayward, Ltd. 


Croggon & Co. Ltd. 
Malcolm & Allan, Ltd. 
Mather & Platt, Ltd 
Tredegars, Ltd 


Barclay, James. 
Lewis & Lewis, Ltd. 


Farmiloe, George & Sons, Ltd. 


Callender, Geo. M. & Co. Ltd. 


Clapham &| Garden 


Wilcox " . - & Co. Ltd. 
Woods, Sons & Vo 


| Gases (Collapsible!— 
| nnison, Kett, & Co. Lrd. 
} pene Lad. 
| Lift and Hoist Co 


Gates, Ballings (ive). He. 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, Ltd. 
Haywards, Ltd 
pane ay & Clarke Ltd. 

Young & Marten, Ltd. 


Glass (Plate & Window)— 
British Laxfer Prism Synd. 
Clark k J. & So mn, L Ltd. 
Farmiloe, George & Sons. Ltd. 
Haywards. Ltd. 

King, J. A. & Co. 

Nicholls & Clarke 

“ Yriplex” Safety Glass Co. La 
Young & Marten Lid 

Giass be 7 
Vakey, J fj ‘toes. lad, 


Glass (Stained, Painted)— | 
Britush Luxfer Synd., Ltd. 
Clark, J. & Son 
Farmiloe, George & Sons, Ltd. 
Haywards, Ltd. 

King, J. A. & Co. 
Nicholls & Clarke 
Young & Marten Ltd. 


Glazing— 
Braby, F. & Co, Lita. 
British Luxfer Synd., Ltd. 
Varmiloe, George & Sons, Ltd. 
Ferro-Stone Glazing Co, Ltd. 
}'reeman’s 
Grover & Co, Ltd. 
Haywards, Ltd. 
Helliwell & Co. Ltda, 
Kin iz, J. A. & Co. 
Nicholls & Clarke, Ded, 
Partridge, T. & Co. 
Young & Marten Ltd. 


| Glue (Liquid)— 

| Central Chemicals, Ltd, 
Improved Liquid Gines Co. 
Meudine Co: 


|Gutter Brackets— 
Parker, Winder & Achurch 


Heating and Lighting— 
Benham & Sons, Ltd. 
Olark, Hunt, & Co Lad. 
Ewart & Son, Ltd. 
Hartley & Sugden Ltd. 
Haywards, Ltd 











Kinnell, Chas. P.-& Co., Ltd. 
Messenger & Co, 
Murray, 8. D. & Co., Ltd. 


Musgrave & Co. Ltd. 
Nicholls & Clarke, Lid. 
Norris, F. A. & Co, 
Roberts, Arthur 
Rosser & Russell, Ltd! 





Francis, 8S. W & Co. Ltd. 
Nicholls & Clarke, Ltd. 
Young & Marten, Ltd. 


Williams & Watson. Ltd. 


Engert & Rolfe, Ltd. 
Gibson, Arthur L. 
MeNeill, F. & Co, Ltd 


Rowland Bros. 
Woods, Sons and Co. 


Olark, Hunt, & Co, 

Davis, H, & C. & Co. Led. 
Hay wards, Ltd. 

Lift and Hoist Co. 


British Luxfer Prism 
Haywards, Ltd. 
King, J, A, & Co. 


Bell's United Asbestos Co. 
British Doloment Co., Ltd. 
British Reinforced: Concrete 
Engineering Co., Li 
Christiani & Nielsen 
Dawnay, A. D. & Sons, Ltd. 
Expan ed Metal Oo. Ltd. 


tyonibe Co. 

King, J . A. & Co. 

Kleine Pat. Flooring Co. Tad. 
Sieewart, Fireproof Floor Co, 
Somerville D. G. & Ce. Ltd. 





Young & Marten, Ltd. 


Hot Water Supply— 
Clark, Hunt & Co, Ltd. 
Ewart & Son, Ltd, 
Interoven Stove Co, Ltd. 
Keith, James, & Blackman, 
Norris, F. A. & Co. 
Potterton, Thos. } 


Ww right, John, & Co, 


Hydraulic Power— 
‘ondon Hydraulic Power Co. 


Laundry Appliances— 
Bradford, T. & Co. Ltd 
Summerscales. Ltd. 


Lead, Cil, Colours, Size, &c. 
terial Association 


Farmiloe, a & Sons. 
Farmiloe, T. & W., Ltd. 
Girdler, J. & Co. 
os & Ciarke 
Young & Marten, Ltd. 

| Letters, &c.— 

| Francis 8. W. & Co. Ltd. 

Lifts. Hoists, Cranes, &c.— 
Bryden, John, & Sons 
Dennison, _ Kett, & Co. Lta: 
Haskins, 3. & Bros. Ltd. 
Lewis & Lewis, Lia. 

Lift dnd Hoist Co. 
Smith, Major & Stevens. Ltd. 
Steven, A. & P. 

Titan tte Co, Ltd. 
Waygood-Otis Ltt: 

Lighterage— 

Boyer, Henry 

| eens 
Croggon & Uo, Tita. 

Furse, W. J. 

Locks, Latches, &c. 
Hobbs, Hart & Co, Ltd 
Nicholis & Clarke, Ltd; 
Young & Marten, Ltd. 

Marbie— 

Moore, M. & k. 

Meta! Casements— 

British Luxfer Syndicate, Ltd. 
| Farmiloe, ea & Sons Ltd, 

Haywards, 

Nicholls T olarke Ltd. 

Young & Marten, Ltd. 

Metalic Liquids— 
Lillington, George & Co. Ltd. 

Mosaic Work— 

Maw & Co. Ltd. 
Moore. M. & R. 

Motor Vehicles— 
Commercial Cars, Ltd. 

| Mouidings— 

Tucker, W. Duncan & Sons 

Paints, Stains, Varnish— 
Builders’ Material Association 
Casson Compositions Co. L 

Clark, Robt. [Ingham & Co. La, 


| Builders’ Ma’ 
| 
| 
| 











} 
| 


Dixon's White, Ltd. 
Farmiloe, Somme & Rone, Ltd. 
Farmiloe, T. & W 
Nicholls & Clarke, Led: 
licate Paint Co. 
Stephens, H, C. 
Young & Marten Ltd. 
Parquet Fiocring— 
Cambridge Wood pe and 
Parquetrs Co, Ltd. 
Damman & Co. 
Turpin’s 
Partitions, Slabs, &c.— 
British Uralite Co. (1908) 
Builders’ Material Association 
Edueational Supply Co. Ltd. 
expanded Moral t Co. Ltd. 
ones, Iredk. ot ‘0. Ltd. 
King. J. A. & © 
Muribloc Partition Stabe), Ltd, 
Wright, J. & © 
Pavement, hess Lights— 
British Luxfer Prism Synd., 
peywaras. ee. 


Kin A. &© 
eine. t t Clarke. Ltd. 
Young & Marten, Lui. 





Insurance— 
Jondon and Lancashire Fire | 
Insurance Co, Ltd 
Norwich Union . | 
Ironite— 
Ironite Co. Ltd. 


Joinery, Mouldings, &c.— 
Battiscomve & Harris, Ltd. 
B 


ovis, Ltd. 
Bullen Bros & Sons, Ltd. 
Herts Joinery Co. Ita: 
Ogilvie & Co. 
Orfeur. ©. E. Ltd. 
Sessions & Sons, Ltd. 
Sharp Bros. & Knight, Ltd. 
Tucker, W. Duncan, & Sons 


Jointless Flooring — 
Bell's United Asbestos Co. 
British Doloment Co. Ltd 
King, J, A. & Co. 
Thermos Flooring Co. Ltd, 
Wilfley Co. Ltd, 





Picture Cords— 
Auchor Brand 
Woods. Sons & (o. 
Pi Yarns— 
Woe is, Sons & Co. 
| Piaster Work 
Battiscombe & if: urris, Ltd. 
Pumps, Pumping Engines 
Barclay, James 
Braby, F. & Co. Ltd. 
Farmiloe, George & Sons, Ltd. 
Mather & Platt, Ltd. 
Nicholls & Clarke, Ltd. 
Pheenix Engineering Co. Téd. 
Pulsometer secineerins Co. 
Willcox W. H. & Co. Ltd. 
Sale Water Heads and 


P SS 
Builders’ Material Association 
Farmiloe George & Sons, Ltd. 
Nicholls & Clarke Ltd. 
Young & Marten Ltd 


“Alligator” (British Roofin 
Oo. Ltd.) 
** Lion” (F. MeNeill & Co.) 


“Vuleanite” (Vulcanite Ltd ) 
5 
Braby, F. & Co. Ltd, 
British Luxfer Prism Synd., 
Roofs Sins ane eSeeeerr= 
Braby, F. & C 
Bwart & Son. Th wg 
Roofs and Buildings ‘Iron 
and Steei — 


Shaw M. T. & Co. Ltd. 
moo (Pall end Scaffold)— 


Sa 

Hobbs. Hart, & Co, Ltd. 
Tann, John, Ltd’ 
Sand, Gravel, &c. 
Boyer Henry 

Trent Concrete Ltd. 
wears Appliances and 


Andrew & Nanso’ 
Builders’ Material Association 
Burn Bros. 
Doulton & Co. Ltd. 
Emanuel, &. & Sons 
rte Coors & bon ltd. 
aywar 
Teeds Vireciee Co: Ltd: 
Nicholls & Clarke 
Rufford & Co, 
Sessions & Sons, Ltd. 
Young & Marten, Ltd, 
‘| gash ng eed Cords, &c.— 
Anchor Brand 
Woods, Sons & Co. 
Scaffolding— 
ilders’ Material Association 
Humphries Patent Bracket 
and Scaffold Syndicate, Ltd. 
Palmer’s Travelling Oradleand 
Scaffold Uo. 
Parker, F. & © 
Patent Rapid Soaffold Tie Co. 
Stephens & Oarter 
Settings for Boilers, &c, 
Danks, H. & T. (Netherton) Ld 
Sewage Purification— 
Tuke & Bell, Ltd. 
Shop Fronts! Metal &Wonod) 
Francis, 8. W. & Co. Ltd. 
Haskins, 8. & Bros. Ltd. - 
Shutters— 
Dennison, Kett, rg 


Wilson Rolling Shutter Co, 


Silicate Cotton— 
Jones, Fredk. & Co. Ltd. 
MeNeill, F. & Co. Ltd. 
s! oo!— 

_ = Bag Fredk. & Co. Ltd. 
— F. & Co. Ltd. 


Sia 
Buillers’ En Association 
Etridge, J. J. Junr. 
Lamb, T. & Sons 
Sessions & Sons Ltd. 
Sprinklers (Automatic)— 
ather & Platt, Ltd. 
Stable, &c., Fittings— 
Eeywanis, Tit 
Musgrave & Co. Tita. 
Nicholls & Clarke, Ltd. 
Young & Marten, Ltd. 
Stair Treads— 
Safety Tread Syndicate, Ltd. 
Stai s, Verandahs, &c. 
‘Art Metal Construction, Ltd, 
Aston Construction Oo. 
Carron Company 
Davis, H. & C. & Co. 
Haywards, Ltd. 
TAft & Hoist Co. 
Nicholls & Clarke, Ltd. 
Young & Marten, Ltd. 
Steam Cleaning— 
Steam Uleaning Corporation 


Steel Fittings— 
Art Metal Construction Co. 
Sankey. J. & Sons, Ltd. 


“ Rok” (D, Anderson & Son, Ld 
“ Ruberoid” (Ruberoid Co. 1.4.) 


Roofings (various brands! Sessions, J. & Sons 


eeeve 3 © oud lad. 
wee Soke EC ‘0. 


Young & aah Lid. 

Strong Room 

Hobbs, Hart, ft Co Lita 

Tann John Ltd 

Structural Iron and Stee! 
nm Construction Co 

Clark, Hunt, & Oo. Lud. 

Davis, H. & C. & Co 

, Dawnay A D. & Sons, Eri 

“Fleming, P.& R, & Co 


Jones, T. ©. & Co. Ltd. 
Lift and Hoist Co. 
Measures Bros. (1911), Ltd 
Sands,Geo., & Son; Ltd 
Shaw M T. & Co 
Suction Cleaning— 
Sturtevant Engineering (o Ld, 
Surveying Instruments— 
Clarkson's 
as 7 ey eae &c. 

& Co, 


Builders’ Material Association 
Croggon & Co. Ltd. 

Farmpiloe, George & Sons, Lt: 
London Galvantsed Trou Co 
Mather & Platt, Ltd. 

Nicholls & Cl: arise, Lid. 

Shaw, M. ''. & Co. 

Young & Marten Ltd. 

Tar ‘all kinds)— f 
Woods, Sons & Uo. 

Tar. Boilers— 

Phenix Engineering Co. Ltd. 
Terra Cotta— 
Dennis, Henry 
Hathern- Station 


'o., Litd. 
Leeds Vireclay Co. Lid. 
Tiles— 
Cope & Co 
Dennis, Henry 
Leeds Hireclay. Co. Ltd 
Maw & Co., 
Minton, Hollins & Co. Ltd 
Timber— 
Howard, W. W., Bros. & Vo 
Jennings, Ltd. 
Tyres— 
Dunlop Rubber Go. Ltd 
North British = Co. Lea, 
Underlining, & 
Dux Chemical Solution Co.TA, 
Engert & Rolfe Ltd. 
MeNéeill, F. & Co. Ltd 
Vulcanite, Ltd. 
Willesden Paper and Oanvas 
Works 
Ventilating— 
Boyle, R. & Son 
Seehs & Son, Ltd. 
wards, Ltd. 
K each & Blackman Oo. 
Kinnell, Cus P. & Uo., Ltd 
Murray, D. & Co., Ltd 
Rosser & Rosell Ltd. 
Sturtevant Engineering vo. Td 
Wall & Ceiling Covering- 
Nicholls & Clarke 
Thames Mills (Calno 
Young & Marten, iu 
Water Towers— 
Chimneys 
Window Frames & Sashes 
Braby, F. & Co Ltd. 
Carron. Company 
oat Hunt, & Co, Ltd 
ward Bros. & Eckstein 
Williens & Watson, Ltd 
Young & Marten, Lt. 
Wine Bins (Iron)— 
Farrow & Jackson 
Wire Scree 
Parker. Winder & Achure! 
Wiring— 
Tredegars, Ltd. 
Wood Flooring— 
Acme Flooring and Paving 
~ (1904) Ltd. 
Improved Wood Pavement Co 
Téa. 


brick; &e. 





Tuarpin’s 

lets Wood Flooring ‘ 
Wood Preservative” 
Fuller, vohn H. & (uv. Lt 

















Workers 
Carved Wood & Carton-Pierre. 


A7 NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 





in 


Fibrous 





‘Phone : Mayfair 2869, 


Telegrams : 


BATTISCOMBE & HARRIS, LTD. 


ARCHITECTURAL DECORATORS. 


Plaster, 


“ Decorative, Londen.” 





are SANE EO 
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RECONSTRUCTION IN WORD AND DEED. 


UST now there is much outpouring of reconstructive 
thought—r at least print. . Promises, forecasts, hopes 
for agriculture, housing, crafts, are plentiful. All 
that remains to do is the doing. The sooner this 
doing of the work, is begun the better, for the great 
6 work will require much experiment and long pre- 

paration before any results are reached. Meantime 
any sense of unredeemed widecast promises makes men hope- 
less, cynical, and worse. The paper money has to be honoured 
and the bank should be opened quickly. 

One of the ideas that seem to be thrusting themselves out 
of the very ground of wos a is that all effort in the modern 
Statewill have to bereorganised in relation to some large directing 
ideal for the promotion of vigorous and contented national life. 
In architects’ language we must build to a plan. Paradoxical 
as it may seem in the saying, strikes are not usually against 
work ; in the past they have not even been against excessive 
work, they are rather regarded as a costly and violent insurance 
against unemployment. Restraint of output—the laying of 
so many, or rather so few, bricks in a day, springs from the same 
thought of distributing such work as there is amongst all who 
are Waiting todoit. It has been observed that there has been 
a large residuum of the unemployed, and it has been argued 
that if less hours are worked a a number of men will have 
to be employed. The unresolved riddle of modern life is the 
fact that with an acknowledged shortage of every means of 
civilization, and at the game time with wide and menacing un- 
employment, modern organisation fails in linking the man to the 
work. It needs capital, we say; but the people have to be fed 
in any case, and while they eat a way must be found in setting 
them to produce. Yes, but raw materials are scarce and costly. 
True, but much necessary groundwork long overdue requires 
little preliminary store—embanking our rivers, so that about 
every third year there should not be destructive and unwhole- 
some floods, when people marooned in attics have to be victualled 
by boats; guiding streams; reclaiming lands; forestry and 
the planting of the waste road-margins and wide hedges with 
fruit trees; a more productive agriculture; and even much 
building. The making of our tens of thousands of dilapidated 
cottages into dwellings habitable by human beings would require 
little imported material. Even ‘our cities might largely be 
rebuilt as a garden is trenched by simply turning over the 
existing stuff row after row. The smartening of our disgraceful 
railway stations requires only the application of labour ynder 
the direction of a competent housenised who would rid them of 
their filth. All raw materials are not costly imports and many 
very ingenious adaptations for economy have récently been 
made. The shortage of houses has become a national danger, 
but we are also short of market-places, meeting-halls, baths, 

decent post-offices, fairly well appointed workshops, and every- 
thing else. Architects will know that much of the making work 
of the country is carried on in ramshackle sheds. Better pro- 
duction requires better plant. As Mr. Turnor says in a volume 
mentioned below : “ Full use of electrical power must be made 
P that we can have small workshops as well equipped as the 
leks factories.’ _Every town should have streets of tidy, well- 
i ted shops which would really attract men to work. The 
taste’. of Reconstruction has recently published an excellent 
m m Which deals in a remarkably sympathetic spirit with 
bs ‘ in our villages and alternative oecupations for those 
whol y engaged in agriculture. Here it is well said that “ the 

ee question of rural industries’ is prejudiced by the general 
short” that they are inaignifiqnnt and a sort of survival; in 
off rt, that they are in a fair way to extinction, and that any 

si ‘o revive them is to swim against the stream of economic 
= eae This is surely a fallacy.” The whole pamphlet is 
vith per. that it would be ungenerous to find any fault whatever 
ta. v _ is seid ; the sadly regrettable fact about it is that 

_ es what might be done rather than whit is being done. 
_‘n a little volume just published by the Arts and Crafts 


Society ¢ the general question of handicraft production is 
considered and the agricultural expert, Mr. Christopher Turnor. 
writes an admirable note on the same topic of supplemental 
industries. “In other countries for many years past much 
attention has been given to the development of dual occupations; 
here very little indeed. There must be a great increase in small 
holdings under economical conditions . . . In addition to the 
holdings, were subsidiary industries organised at which the 
small holders and their families in their spare time could work, 
small holdings would flourish. As far as possible these move- 
ments should be developed on a co-operative basis in buying 
and selling. Above all they should be a means of bringing the 
people together for developing community life. As under 
present conditions there is not time for slow evolution, the 
Government must be prepared to subsidise wisely where 


“necessary. Rural enterprise has been so starved that this is 


the only way. Capitalists will not invest in rural enterprises 
as they do in other countries, and we must look to the Govern- 
ment for assistance during the initial stages. The moment is 
opportune for the development of craft in the country for we 
are on the eve of changes in education. A development of 
manual work is bound to take place in our schools ; this will give 
us a rising generation capable of using their hands.”’ 

In Ireland, which in many response is a pre-eminently happ 
land, great things have actually been done in co-operative wa i 
under the wise guidance gf Sir Horace Plunkett with the 
enthusiastic help of Mr. E. W. Russell. Again, at home we 
have the spontaneously moved formation of women’s institutes, 
which gives a working model which might be imitated by men. 
We wish also to mention again Mr. Douglas Cockerell’s scheme 
for vocational education in building. Preliminary precedents 
are abundant. The hour has now struck for active experiment, 
and here it may be remarked that the end of the Government 
tract is—doubtless by the compelling tradition to be non- 
committal—rather inadequate and disappointing. It asks 
“‘ whether the State can assist in the promotion of rural in- 
dustries.” The answer is “their needs will assuredly have 
to be considered in any national policy of reconstruction.” 
Yes, but when? Is this“ reconstruction” always to be in 
the future? Is it after all only another name for the 
millennium ? More dangerous still is an observation that 
“ there is the possibility of aid from public funds for purposes 
of research and information and for propagandist work.’ 
No, now is the acceptable time for positive work and active 
production—building, repairing, perp whitewashing, gate 
and fence mending, the revival of old potteries, and even the 
maintenance of the beautiful old English craft of lace making, 
which is dying because it may not be assisted back to life, 
although we may spend freely on schools for teaehing art in 
the general—tryihg to produce by propaganda at one end, and 
vainly, too, what we are killing off by practice at the other. 

At this time, and instantly, what is wanted is not more reports 
but production, work, employment. All builders know the rule— 
under-pinning must be done in time. Of course, there are eco- 
nomic difficulties,organisation and transport difficulties, but these 
can only be solved in going along. There are special dangers 
of sweating, for instance, in supplementary employments, 
especially those in which the family joins, and yet such work 
and such help seems to be in the very nature of things reason- 
able. Economic theory must find a solution, and probably 
the way can best be discovered in co-operative trading. 

Probably every reader will consent to it being said that in 
the recent past the end of our effort has too often been conceived 
of as a money balance at the bank, and it has been difficult to 
attain to Ruskin’s idea that the balance would be of little good 
when there was nothing worth the buying. We have rather 
it seems to aim at high forms of life, health and production. 
We have to build a‘ noble form of civilisation. Beyond -its 
common meaning of: bricks and mortar, but including. those 





* « Rural Industries ”. (Reconstruction Problems 13).' 


too, the guiding word is—Build. 
a + ‘“ Handicrafts and Reconstruction.” 
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NOTES. 


Ws are glad that the Royal 
Professional Institute of British Archi- 
, ——— tects called the extra- 
Moment. °rdinary meeting on Mon- 
day (a report of which we 
give on p. 248), to discuss professional 
problems of the moment, as it is only 
by a frank discussion of the present 
position of the profession that the 
Institute can get to know the extent 
of the unrest and dissatisfaction 
which generally exists in its ranks. 
Moreover, the very act of discussion 
will do much to clear the ground for 
united action, and secure those results 
the need of which is suggested by 
Professor Adshead’s observation that 
the present unfortunate position of 
architects is largely because the 
profession does not talk enough! 
The profession must band together 
and<do something for itself, unless 
it is content to be obliterated — or 
absorbed, and we hope the proposed 
conference will be held without delay, 
as delay may be serious. 








Tue conference arranged by 

A the Nottingham and Derby 
Nottingham 4 -chitectural Society be- 
Conference, tween architects, builders 
and operatives (a short report of which 
we give on p. 254) is a move in the 
right direction, and we think similar 
conferences in other districts might 
be held with advantage. Meetings at 
the present juncture, held to endeavour 
to obtain stability in the building 
trade and, if possible, reduce the present 
cost of building, should be encouraged, 
and we suggest that architectural 
societies in other parts of the country 
should follow Nottingham in this 


matter. 





WELL may the correspon- 
The Delay dont on enn page, 
sie who’ signs himself “ Ur- 
Building gency,” ask if there is 
" really a house famine ? 
We have all been led to think so, 
and yet after four months of the 
Armistice and with the building 
season upon us, practically nothing 
has been done! Surely it is time we 
had a clear lead from somebody. 
Now it appears that the standard 
details that the Local Government 
Board were to issue are to be aban- 
doned. Well may our eorrespondent 
ask: ‘“‘ How long it is to be before 
the Board will really find out where 
it is and what it is going to do ?” 





A CORRESPONDENT suggests 

The R.A. to us that the better way 

Exhibition. in dealing with architec- 
tural exhibits at the Royal 

Academy is tokeep drawings and photo- 
graphs entirely apart in two separate 








sections. We must say that the skilful 
way in which they have been arranged 
since photographs were admitted points 
the other way. What we believe is 
generally the first object of those who 
hang exhibitions of pictures and draw- 
ings is to make as attractive a general 
effect as possible. We believe nearly 
every method has been tried. Some- 
times the colour work and black-and- 
white work have been kept apart, 
sometimes the gallery has been hung 


in sections representing broad divisions. 


of subjects, such as ecclesiastical work, 
domestic work, public buildings, decora- 
tion, and so on; but latterly we have 
found all the exhibits of one architect 
hung together. The; division into 
subject-matter has a good deal to 
recommend it, but the division of 
media of. expression has, we think, 
little or nothing. It is surely well to 
prevent one picture killing another 
as far as possible; but in an archi- 
tectural gallery there are often large, 
forcible drawings which are only hung 
with the result of a general discredit. 


4 THat interest in architec- 
Sb ublic ture may be stimulated in 
nterest . 
and Models, the general public we all 
hope, and this is perhaps 
done partly by photographs—for there 
are many to whom the value of a 
beautiful drawing makes no appeal. 
But we do think that the public 
interest. would be quickened by the 
more frequent exhibits of models, 
even if they were spread over other 
besides the architectural galleries. The 
making of models should be much 
cheapened and by that means en- 





- couraged, so that the hazard of rejeotion 


would ;not_be too great. 





THE extent of the display 
and the great activities 
connected with it would 
indicate to the Board of 
Trade good cause for congratulation 
with the result of the British Industries 
Fair, which closed on Friday last. The 
exhibits of high-class printing work 
leave little to be desired, as the stalls of 
more jthan one firm testified... The 
reproduction of colour work in this 
country has now reached a high level of 
excellence, and at its best can hardly 
be surpassed. We wish that the develop- 
ment of the artistic side of toy-making 
could be more clearly seen, for the pro- 
portion of good to bad is at present 
lamentably great; and we must not 
forget that the production of beautiful 
toys is not, after all, a matter of 
negligible import, for its educative 
value is far-reaching and valuable. 
If the firms engaged in this work do 
not (except in very few instances) see 
the economic as well as the educative 
value of art in their business, it should 
be brought home to them, and that is 


British 
Industries 
Fair. 
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why we think some definite encourage. 
ment should be offered to really goog 
productions, possibly in the form of 
premiums, at these Industries Fairs. 





In the matter of pottery 

Pottery again, though we find some 
Exhibits. displays of great excellenge 
as regards technique and 

many wonderful colour effects, we seem 
nearly as far off as ever from a better 
quality of design in the general market 
of goods. Whole displays of toilet ware 
may yet be seen at these exhibitions 
which would be entirely condemned 
by anyone with a keen sense of form 
or colour value. With all our resources 
of enterprise, capital, technical skill 
and artistic knowledge, it seems un- 
accountable that there is not a large 
quantity of well-designed, simple pot- 
tery and china on the market. There 
are a few indications of progress in this 
direction, but they are all too few and 
too much out of reach of the pocket of 
the general public. Still, one must in 
fairness note the good shape and 
colours of the Ravenscourt Pottery 
made at Ravenscourt Park; many 
admirable simple designs, by Messrs. 
Carter & Co., Ltd., of Poole, the work 
of the Upchurch Pottery, and many 
interesting developments by Messrs. 
Doulton & Co., of Burslem. We were 
glad to see a selection of manufactures 
by the Art Section of the Ceramic So- 
ciety shown on a separate stall, which 
showed a high level of. quality in such 
exhibits as those by Josiah Wedgwood 
& Sons; Ashworth -& Co.; Keeley 
& Co.; Booths, Ltd.; and others. 
So far, perhaps, the work of the 
Upchurch Pottery is one of the most 
distinctive, for it is founded on the 
charming colours and shapes of old 


Fountain in Vestibule of Wertheim Stores 
Berlin. 
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View of Cook’s Shop, Pompeii. 


Chinese and Corean wares of the 
fifteenth century, and the glaze has 
a curious satiny appearance which is 
very pleasing. 





How slow we are to avail 


Aerial  OUDSelVes of our modern 
Sere, advantages may be noted, 
amongst other things, by 

our lack of good aerial 
photographs. Every observant soldier 


from our recent battle fronts, knows 
what valuable aerial records have been 
obtained, and it is obvious that the 
ability to produce these might be turned 
to most valuable account in various 
ways, but especially so in regard to the 
design for the development and re- 
planning of city areas. An attempt 
has already been made to obtain official 
sanction for taking overhead pictures 
of London but so far without effect ; 
whereas, work like this, instead of being 
discouraged, should receive actual 
official help in the interests of the 
community. An aerial map of London 
ought to be forthcoming and that very 
speedily, Let us hope that the London 
Society, whose members are full of 
energy and enthusiasm, will be able 
Soon to make some progress in this 
important direction. 


Quemen 


At the moment, the pros- 
pect of the Channel Tunnel 
being actually commenced 
oon seems definite enough. It 
s.curious to note that a reason given 
for its immediate beginning is to find 
employment for discharged soldiers. 
f the Tunnel is to be what is claimed 
for it, & great and valuable factor in 
Promoting trade and intercourse be- 
— this country and the world gener- 
uy the question of temporary relief 
,r workers appears of small relative 
importance. It, however, appears that 
the probabilities of the future, so far 
43 human forecast can go, have cleared 
0g much, if not all, of the doubt 
eae picion as to’ the risks it might 
i ve for this country ; and it certainly 
, seems that we may look upon the 
Xecution of the Channel Tunnel as 
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an extremely likely event. This being 
so, the whole matter of the Charing 
Cross improvement, of a new bridge, 
and of an adequate station as the start- 
ing point of a great international rail- 
way, becomes one of actual urgency, 
and we hope the London Society and 
all others interested will now redouble 
their energies to find a worthy solution. 





A CORRESPONDENT says that 


—- it is questionable whether 
Pom 2 stained glass windows are 


not amongst the very worst 
forms of war memorials, because for 
one thing they seldom retain any special 
interest for the public as such, and also 
because the design of the windows is 
so often regarded apart from its neces- 
sary initial function of forming a 
suitable-decorative adjunct to a build- 
ing, a point which it is the first business 
of an architect to insist upon. We 
wonder what the general feeling of 
architects would be as to this ? 





WE have often considered 
Gothic how the widespread predi- 
Sculpture. lection for classic art in 
recent times has affected 
the work and outlook of the sculptor. 
If we were called upon to provide a 
quantity of good sculptured figures 
for a modern Gothic cathedral, should 
we have to look for it amongst 
the ranks of so-called tradesmen? Or 
should we find a number of our well- 
known sculptors ready and equal to 
the task ? 





UnpER this title we have 


Standard : , 
Heuses received a pamphlet, illus- 
of the trated by nine pages of 
Future. 


plans and elevations, from 
Messrs. Jackson, contractors, of Hull, 
produced by a partner in this firm, Mr. 
Stonehouse. In a preparatory note 
the importance of good building and 
arrangement is pointed out, but as no 
specifications or even descriptions of 
the materials and workmanship pro- 
posed are given, we cannot assess the 
standard contemplated, though we 
notice that 9in. external walls are 
shown throughout. The only sense in 
which the term “standard” can be 
applied to these houses is that they 
represent types—many of them quite 
conveniently planned types—of houses 
which the contractor is presumably 
prepared to erect himself for those 
requiring them. No doubt Messrs. 
Jackson have a high reputation for 
workmanship and are ready to give 
their customers fair value for money, 
but speaking generally, we feel that it is 
always desirable that those ahout to 
build should take the advice of an archi- 
tect and allow him to prepare the neces- 
sary plans and specifications. Indeed, 
we feel sure that Messrs. Jackson would 
welcome the collaboration of a client’s 
architect in the erection of any of the 
types which may appeal to their 
customers. 
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Accorpiné to the Times, 
the National Aircraft Engine 
Factory at Edmonton has 
been sold for £140,000. 
‘‘These works,” says our 
contemporary, “cost the country 
£133,000 to build, and the Disposal 
Board, which is entrusted with the sale 
of all surplus Government property, 
can therefore show a profit to the tax- 
payer of £7,000 on the transaction. As 
this is the first of the National War 
Factories to be turned over to private 
enterprise for peace-time production, 
the conditions and circumstances of 
the sale are of considerable public 
interest. The factory is a new one, 
constructed within the last two years, 
and comprises a splendid range of 
buildings of brick and glass, standing 
on a site of 14 acres. The works 
adjoin the Edmonton passenger station 
and are well equipped with railway 
sidings.” 


The 
{Edmonton 
Motor 
Factory. 





It will be of-interest to our 
readers to know that the 
“es architect responsible for the 
Qualified : 
Architect, 1#Y Out and construction of 
* this factory is Mr. D. B. 
Niven, of the firm of Messrs. Niven & 
Wigglesworth. We understand that 
the architect, with a view to the util- 
isation of the building for general pur- 
poses after the war, succeeded in 
getting the Ministry of Munitions to 
adopt a simple unit system ‘ lending 
itself to alteration or modification in 
the future. This was rigidly adhered 
to in spite of considerable difficulties. 
The architect also demonstrated that 
brick walls and north light roofs were 
at the time only a little dearer than 
temporary expedients with Belfast 
roofs. We think it may be claimed 
that his policy has amply justified itself 
and also that the best interests of the 
community are served by- entrusting 
such work to qualified architects. 


The 
\Properly 





Wertheim Stores, Berlin. 
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SCHOOLS AND THE EDUCATION ACT. 





By Avan Mounsy. 


Tue new Education Act will bring many 
changes and additions to our schools, and 
though a number of such changes will be purely 
educational, it behoves us to consider their 
direction, since the successful design of a 
building can only accrue from a complete and 
sympathetic appreciation of the uses to which 
it is to be put. 

It is hardly too much to say that the new 
Act, assuming its provisions and obvious 
developments are carried out, will profoundly 
affect not only the present State-aided system 
of education, but also in a high degree many of 
our well-known public schools. Indeed, the 
views expressed at the recent annual Head- 
masters’ Conference upon such diverse subjects 
as Greek and athletics, show that a general 
change of attitude (due, of course, to many 
other things besides educational legislation) 
may be expected. The general social levelling 
which the war has brought about, the increased 
respect for trade occupations, and the greater 
necessity for early earnings by the upper 
middle classes, must affect our school curricula 
and hence in some measure the design of school 
buildings. The subject is so wide and in many 
respects so controversial that little would be 
gained in a short article by an attempt at any 
general dissertation. It is, therefore, proposed 
to confine attention to the provision of con- 
tinuation schools as laid down in the Act. 
Perhaps the most-glaring defect in our State 
teaching system has been the sudden cessation 
of compulsory education at the age of fourteen, 
when the child leaves the elementary school. 
With a character still unformed our boys and 
girls are, with few exceptions, taken away from 
a useful controlling influence and turned adrift 
to become wage earners, usually in surroundings 
which are anything but conducive to good 
citizenship. Evening schools and _ technical 
institutes have not remedied this defect. The 
voluntary effort of the tired evening worker 
has failed as a continuation of progressive 
education, and limited compulsory day work 
is to be given an opportunity of proving its 
efficacy in stopping the wastage of effort which 
has so far resulted. It was recently stated by 
the Director of Education in Manchester that 
out of 13,000 children in the elementary schools 
of that city, less than 1,000 went into higher 
institutions for full time education. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the problem of the con- 
tinuation school is a very large one, and our 
chief interest lies in considering the form which 
teaching in such schools is likely to take. 

So far it cannot be said that any very 
authoritative pronouncements have been made 
by educationalists, and in the minds of many 
these schools are associated with the idea of 
a continued literary training which shall lead 
up to the universities, that they shall, in effect, 
be akin to the secondary schools with, of course, 
the essential difference that they are not 
intended to be full time institutions, and thus 
allow the scholar to be following concurrently 
some lucrative occupation. This is surely a 
wrong conception, for although every oppor- 
tunity should be given to boys and girls of 
suitable mental ability to attain to university 
standards, the great mass of the elementary 
scholars have no wish and would never possess 
the qualities necessary to sustain such a réle. 

We are, perhaps, rather tired of turning to 
enemy countries for information and advice, 
but only good can come of making use of their 
experience as far as it may be applicable to 
our own conditions. Germany started with a 
voluntary continuation school system which, 
in spite of much conscientious effort, proved a 
failure, and has now adopted compulsion. 
The success of these schools, which are estab- 
lished in large numbers, appears to depend upon 
the association of each institution with some 
specific trades, and some idea of the magnitude 
of this phase of education may be gathered 

from the statement that Munich contains 
seven such schools associated with fifty-six 


trades, the most recent having cost £100,000.* 
It is requisite, however, to carefully differentiate 
between the aims-and methods of these schools 
and those devoted merely to trade training. 
The latter, well known in this country, merely 
devote themselves to trade instruction usually 
given in the evening by a teacher—himself a 
working artisan during his daytime hours. 

The object of the continuation school, 
however, does not consist primarily in trade 
teaching, but is concerned with assembling 
round such teaching those attributes which shall 
make a good citizen and enable the worker, 
by studying the theory and what may be 
called the adjuncts of his trade, to have a 
better chance of succeeding in the battle of life 
and amid the stress of competition. Camouflage 
would, perhaps, be too strong a term to apply 
to the actual shop practice in these schools, 
but its direct bearing is certainly of secondary 
importance. It might be argued that the 
allocation of schools to certain trades possesses 
disadvantages by producing an unnecessary 
dispersion of effort and making a central feature 
of what is hardly a principal object. It must, 
however, be remembered that the pupils attend 
these schools for a period corresponding only 
to about one day per week, and that their 
interests are, therefore, centred in a specific 
trade which they are beginning. Hence it 
seems desirable, and experience in Germany 
indicates that it is essential, that such interest 
is retained as the central feature of the continua- 
tion school life. This has two great advantages: 
one that pupils in the same trade, and often, of 
course, engaged side by side in the same work- 
shops, are studying together at the same school, 
which enables friendships to be formed and a 
spirit of esprit de corps to be established ; the 
other that once the interest of a local trade is 
aroused and its confidence obtained, a very 
valuable form of moral support is forthcoming 
and often material help in the matter of speci- 
mens and appliances. These factors are likely 
to prove of the greatest importance. in the 
successful administration of the outstanding 
feature of the new Education Act. 

To begin with, considerable opposition from 
the trades may be expected, the inconvenience 
and loss of time involved in allowing young 
persons to be absent from their work during 
the day will be regarded as considerable, and 
if an ordinary course on literary lines or on 
civics alone is contemplated, it is to be feared 
that little general interest will be aroused. 
The writer has long felt that the removal of 
public apathy towards rank-and-file education 
can only be successfully attacked by centering 
development on some existing practical life 
interest. The views of a layman are not 
entitled to much consideration, but some years 
ago, when he was asked to undertake a few 
informal lectures to teachers in technical 
institutes under the L.C.C., the expression of 
these views—what the academician would 


_ probably call beginning at the wrong end— 


appeared to receive a favourable reception. 
Suppose, for example, that baking is the main 
industry of a district, what is suggested is that 
the bakers should be approached through their 
organizations somewhat as follows: ‘We want 
to start a continuation school, and we propose 
to make your industry its central feature. 
We are not ‘ out to teach’ the history of the 
Norman conquest, nor high-flown ethics, but 
to tell your hands something which will make 
their work interesting, make them better work- 
men and thus increase the efficiency of your 
trade and enable it to meet competition. We 
shall teach them something about cereals and 
what makes good flour and why bread rises ; 
and shall not forget questions of cost and time, 
and so shall keep things on a practical basis. We 
may incidentally deal with questions of hygiene 
and some things which will help to keep your 





ers The Problem of the Continuation School.’, 
Best & Ogden. 1914, 
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men together, and enable them to understandg 
their duties towards you and to one another, 
Now we want your support; this is going to 
be in a sense your school; you must join our 
committee and give us your advice.” Such an 
attitude would win over the bakers and leaye 
plenty of room for the highest forms of education, 
The committee would itself become educated 
in the evolution of its work, and in five yeary 
time the school should be turning out excellent 
citizen traders to leaven both the trade and the 
district. 

As showing what can be done working on 
a trade nucleus, it appears that in Munich the 
trades that first responded to the continuatiog 
school system were those of the butcher, baker, 
shoemaker, barber and chimney-sweep. 

The critical reader who is good enough to 
peruse this article’ may suggest that this 
discussion deals with matter foreign to the 
sphere of influence of this paper, but though 
the projected use of any building is certainly 
not an architectural matter, it too often happens 
that a lack of. sympathy and appreciation of 
the exact /é!e of an institution hampers design 
and produces a necessary percentage of ineffici- 
ency which the most perfect organization cannot 
dispel. Hence, it seems reasonable that, while 
we must not dictate, we should always keep 
in touch with educationalists; and, surely, 
where the building trades are concerned, we 
may go further and voice our views upon the 
programme of such schools as will absorb pupils 
in these trades. The difference in the design 
of a school based on the lines indicated is s0 
unlike that of an _ ordinary secondary 
school, and the practice of erecting a new 
building and then subsequently appointing 
someone to “run it,” is, unfortunately, so 
common that it is to be hoped that this import- 
ant development may be fully discussed in 
good time, and with sufficient publicity to 
acquaint everyone concerned with the objective 
which those responsible for education desire 
to reach. That trade is going to occupy 4 
high place in our social system seems obvious; 
few, in the mass, can find their life’s work in 
literary or other professional pursuits, and we 
must broaden our definition of education. It 
has taken us more than a quarter-of-a-century 
to accept science as an essential part of a goneral 
education, and if we cannot now move more 
quickly, it is to be feared that the provisions 
of the new Act, instead of raising the enthusiasm 
of the rank-and-file, will, in the hands of con- 
servative pedagogues, merely result in a 
unpopular prolongation of academic teaching 
leading nowhere and unconnected with the 
life interests of the pupils. 


_—_——1-— > 


Church Treasures and War Memorials. 


On February 24, the Archbishop of Canter 
bury received at Lambeth Pa!ace a deputation, 
introduced by Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith, C.V.0., 
concerning the better safeguarding of chureh 
treasures, especially with reference to schemes 
for providing war memorials. A memorandum 
previously submitted to His Grace suggest 
the appointment of skilled committees, one | 
each diocese, to be co-ordinated by a cen 
committee in London. The main purpose ® 
these committees would be to assist the hishops 
in such artistic and archaeological matters # 
do not come at present within the purview ° 
the Consistory Courts. The’present widesp 
desire for war memorials, it was suggested, gav® 


‘ the matter a special urgency. In reply, 


Grace expressed himself as being in port: 
sympathy with the object which the deputatio 
had at heart. He believed that the appo@ 
ment of advisory committees would be of gre ; 
assistance to the Bishops and Chancellors. Wit 
reference to war memorials, he was of ope 
that plans for them should be deferred * . 
as possible until conditions had improv® 
regard to the obtaining of the best designs — 
the supply of labour and materials. It w 


arranged that the members of the deputati 
should examine certain of the ag weer 


greater detail and report further to the, 
bishop. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


The Society of Antiquaries. 


Mr. Paul Waterhouse, M.A., F.R.1.B.A., was 
last week elected a Follow of the Society of 
Antiquaries. 


Painting the Peace Conference. 

Sir William Orpen, it is stated, is now engaged 
on the portraits of Sir Robert Borden, Sir Henry 
Wilson, and the picture of the Salle de l’Horloge 
at the Quai d’Orsay, which is progressing rapidly. 


War Memorials Exhibition. 


Members of the R.I.B.A. willing to lend their 
designs of war memorials for exhibition are 
requested to send in their names to the Secretary, 
R.LB.A., 9, Conduit-street, W., as early as 
possible. 


Athens Exhibition. 


The Greek Government has lent to the 
Federation of British Industries the Zappeion 
Building for exhibition purposes. The’ ex- 
hibition will be opened from September 13 to 
October 14, 1919. 


Reredos in Longton Parish Church. 


A carved oak reredos has been placed in 
Longton Parish Church. The reredos consists 
of two side pillars with a central canopy. 
Messrs. Austin & Paley, Architects, Manchester, 
were the designers, and Messrs. J. Hatch & 
Sons executed the work. 


The “ Lusitania ’’ Monument. 


Thé French sculptor, M. Georges Dubois, 
has finished the model of a monument com- 
memorating the Lusitania incident. It repre- 
sents a woman kneeling on a piece of wreckage, 
and another holding a baby in outstretched 
ams, appealing to invisible rescuers. 


The Gattie System of. Transport. 


Facilities are offered to the public for 
enquiring into the Gattie system of -transport 
every Wednesday morning at 11 o’clock, when 
the models and machinery at the works at 
Milford Works, Ingate Place, Queen’s Road, 
Battersea, are fully shewn and explained. 


Non-ferrous Metals. 


The following particulars are published of 
the stocks (exclusive of old métal and scrap) 
in this country in possession of the Minister of 
Munitions on March 1, 1919 (in tons) :—Copper, 
51,373 ; spelter G.O.B., 27.444; spelter refined, 
8,860; aluminium, 13,004; soft pig lead, 
100,063 ; nickel, 2,332; antimony regulus, 4,325, 


Wollaton Hall. 


A proposal is being made that Nottingham 
Corporation should purchase Wollaton Hall and 
Park, the Nottinghamshire seat of Lord Middle- 
ton, comprising over 700 acres. The park, 
in which the Royal Agricultaral Show has been 
teld twice, adjoins the borough boundaries and 
if the Corporation acquire it it will be converted 

into a garden city. 


Horsley Towers for Sale. 


PR. Lovelace has instructed Messrs. Knight, 

ank & Rutley to offer by auction in July the 
wT Towers estate, between Effingham and 

orsley, on the Surrey Hills. The estate, of 
mop 3,000 acres, includes Horsley Towers, 
. e patter part of the village, several agricul- 
ura! and small holdings, private residences, 
and 1,450 acres of woodands. 


St. Catherine Coleman, Fenchurch-street. 
A poll taken in the City parish of St. Catherine 
rs vo Fenchurch-street, on a proposal to 
of the. wn the church and devote the proceeds 
in th sale of the site to building a new church 
A e suburbs, has been announced. Seventy- 
oot parishioners voted for the scheme and 
Sgainst. The desire of the majority of the 


hioners is to amalgamate with St. Olave, 
-Btreet, 


Historic Mansion Burnt Down. 


The mansion near Redruth which was for 700 
years the residence of the Basset family, has 
been burnt to the ground. The mansion and 
estate were purchased as a war memorial at a 
nominal cost of £10,000, and were presented to 
the Cornwall County Council last June for use as 
asanatorium. A large sum had since been spent 
in making the necessary alterations. 


Industrial Delegates to France. 


Arrangements have been made for the 
Federation of British Industries to send a 
delegation to France to confer, under the 
auspices of Mon. Clementel and the Ambassador. 
Mr. Roland B. Chessum represents the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers, Mr. 
D. N. Dunlop will have charge of the electrical 
engineering interests, and Mr. Charles F. Dixon, 
constructional steelwork. 


The Late Mr. A. Beaumont. 


Mr. Alfred Beaumont, county surveyor and 
architect to the Standing Joint Committee of 
the East Riding for thirty years, died recently 
at his residence, “ Elm Croft,” Beverley. Mr. 
Beaumont built police stations at Filey, Hessle, 
Driffield, Pocklington, Brough, Market Weigh- 
ton, Hornsea, Cottingham, Hedon, Withernsea, 
Norton and Howden, and also made large 
extensions to the East Riding County Asylum. 
He was also architect for the new church at 
Woodmansey. 


James Watt Memorial. 


At a preliminary meeting recently held in 
Birmingham, a committee was formed to forward 
the scheme for a centenary memorial to James 
Watt. A sum of, at least, £100,000 will be 
asked for, and it is hoped to obtain considerable 
support to the project from America. Amongst 
the chief suggestions are the erection of a suitable 
building in which technical and other societies 
might meet, the endowment of a chair of 
engineering at Birmingham University, and the 
provision of an institution for research work. 


Ypres to be Rebuilt. * 

The idea of preserving Ypres as a“ permanent 
monument ” of the ruthlessness of the enemy 
is not accepted by the Municipal Council. The 
practical reasons for their objections were set 
forth, it is stated, at a meeting at the town-hall 
of Touquet-Paris-Plage, at which the Burgo- 
master of Ypres, M. Colaert, recalled that as 
early as June 24, 1917, a resolution was passed 
demanding that the town of Ypres should be 
rebuilt in its entirety on the old site. “‘ Those 
who wish to move Ypres,” he continued, “ lose 
sight of the fact that a third of the town still 
exists, either above ground or under the ground ; 
water mains running from the two splendid 
lakes of Dickebush and Zillebeke; a network 
of drains such as is to be found nowhere else 
in Flanders; gas mains, street paving, founda- 
tions of ruined houses, a number of vaulted 
cellars which have resisted bombardment. 
. . . The Municipal Council have approved 
the point of view of M. Colaert, and decided 
upon “ the reconstruction of the unfortunate 


. city on the site where our ancestors built it a 


thousand years ago, giving to it its former charac- 
ter and aspect, and raising from their ruins its 
monuments and artistic facades.” 





The Dufaye! Store, Paris. 
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WILLIAM BRINDLEY, F.G.S§. 


Wrrn the death of William Brindley, of 
Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, in his eighty- 
seventh year on the 10th February, a very 
notable personality passed away. A man of 
indomitable energy, always amassing knowledge 
and willing to share this knowledge with others, 

Fortunate were they who had his friendship, 
and of this number the writer holds himeelf 
as one of them, for it is nearly fifty years since 
we met, and the tie of mutual confidence and 
affection remained throughout. We first met 
at Sir Gilbert Scott’s and almost at once the 
run of his books was freely given; even then 
he had a magnificent architectural library, 
and his photographs of old work were in many 
cases unique. 

No man ever possessed a more catholic taste for 
art, for it might have been thought that Gothic, 
which at this time must have been his chief 
pre-occupation and work, would have restricted 
his view, but this was far from being the case, 
and in later years he was fully equipped to carry 
out the designs placed with him, and to help to 
clear up difficulties by a reference to his colleo- 
tions. These collections covered such a field 
of work that many would have considered 
the greater number of no practical value, but 
with extraordinary foresight they became of 
the utmost value when dealing with designs 
so varied as those submitted by such men as 
Sir Gilbert Scott, Street, Bodley, Waterhouse, 
Norman Shaw and Sir Thomas Jackson. 

In 1885, material was collected and fresh 
material sought for a projected work on 
** Ancient Sepulchral Monuments,” and in 1887 
this was published by Mr. Brindley and the 
writer in collaboration. 

In 1887 he read a paper at the Royal Institute 
of British® Architects, entitled.‘‘ Marble: Its 
Uses as Suggested by the Past.” In 1888, Mr 
Brindley made a journey across the Eastern 
Desert in search of porphyry, Numidian and 
other ancient marble quarries. An account 
of this he gave in another paper the same 
year, entitled“ The Ancient Quarries of Egypt.” 
And in 1907 another paper, “The Modern Aspect 
of Marble Work in Architecture,” following 
a paper by Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema on 
“ Marbles,’ and Sir Alma-Tadema, in his 
opening sentences, said: ‘“ This beautiful 
material was sadly neglected in the middle ages, 
and to such an extent that even the places where 
it was quarried had been forgotten, and pioneers 
like our friend Mr. Brindley, had to hunt for 
them, and, by sheer enthusiasm and persistent 
research, succeeded in re-discovering several 
of the old quarries from which these glorious 
columns and slabs were extracted.” 

These papers were profusely illustrated by 
original drawings, his water-colours, photo- 
graphs and plans. The subject matter was 
crowded with information, historical, geological 
and practical. The latter given in transparent 
willingness to share results and experiences with 
architects, sculptors, craftsmen, and all who 
worked in marble and stone; in fact, it was 
this enduring characteristic that specially en- 
deared him to his fellow artists, we 

He was a great searcher among books and 
art collections, and there was scarcely a library 
or museum in Europe he did not know and had 
not studied in. He extended his travels to the 
East, three times visiting Japan ; the first time 
returning through Canada, the second through 
the northern states of Ameriza, and the third 
by the Santa Fé railways and the Southern States. 
Needless to say these visits enabled him to 
acquire many beautiful specimens of ancient 
art, such as paintings, ivories, enamels, jewelery 
and jade, and his country house at Boscombe 
was a joy in itself, and for what it contained. 

His own paintings, about which he was 
extremely modest, show a great power of hand- 
ling colour effects, and although done rapidly, 
are wonderfully faithful impressions of the 
actual conditions ; whether it be sunlight and 
shadow over some ancient quarry workings or 
distant hills beyond the desert sands, or in the 
delicacy of treatment necessary to present the 
marble walls and arabesques of the Kast. 

W. Samug, WEATHERLEY. 
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Conditions of Contract. 


Vee si aa 7 : 

S§m,—The reference™in your*leading article 
of March 7 to the Arbitration clause of the 
Society of Architects Form of Building Contract 
seems to indicate that the writer of the article 
has not quite grasped the situation. Although 


the dccument is available for general use it is not | 


issued in competition with any other —-, 
form, and is intended primarily for the use o 
members of the Society. 

These architects are prejudiced in favour of 
their own society or President settling disputes 
or appointing an arbitrator when required under 
their own contract. : 

The writer of the article is not quite happy in 
his reference to the R.I.B.A. The latter is the 
senior architectural body, but it is not always 
the leading one, nor is it the only one, and if 
the R.I.B.A. is the parent of the Society it 
obviously does not represent the whole of the 
family except when acting or speaking in agree- 
ment with its offspring. 

C. McArruur But sr, 
Secretary of the Society. 





Housing and Standard Details. 
Sre,—Is there really a house famine? There 
is no doubt as to the answer the public would 


ive to such a question, but from the way the 


cal Government Board is handling the ques- 
tion, one is beginning to wonder if the Govern- 
ment election promises were not of the 
proverbial pie-crust nature. 

The Armistice has been signed now four 
months, and for years before that the situation 
that would have to be met was known and 
realised by the various propagandist bodies 
and impressed upon the Government, and now 
the building season is upon us and practically 
nothing has been done. 

I am engaged on Housing schemes for various 
Local Authorities and I do not suppose my 
difficulties are isolated or different from others, 
and I begin to despair of getting a move on. 
I have been to the Board four or five times in 
reference to one scheme and each time a fresh 
individual appears to haye the matter in hand. 
Not content with issuing various instructions 
and reports and sample plans, which, by the bye, 
do not always agree with the written recom- 
mendations, a further set of instructions is to 
be issued “ shortly.” 

Even to-day, as far as Local Authorities are 
concerned, it is not certain as to how the 
schemes are to be financed, and for public utility 
societies it is certain that the suggestions are 
useless, and for private persons there are no 
suggestions, and yet if sufficient houses are to 
be erected in time, all these agencies should be 
got to work. 

Again, my working drawings for another 
scheme have been held up for weeks, as the 
Board were to issue standard details. This is 
now abandoned—I believe at the instigation of 
the trade-unions—but how long is it to be before 
the Board will really find out where it is and 
what it is going to do? Granted there are grave 
difficulties, but surely there has been sufficient 
time to have overcome them if they had been 
tackled in a business-like manner. No com- 
mercial house could continue in face of such 
methods, and I believe that if the public knew 
the facts it would not tolerate them. 

Ure@Ency. 





Profit Sharing in the Building Industry. 


Srmr,—The President of the Institute of 
Builders commences his article in your issue 
of 28th ult. with the question, “ Is it Practical?” 
There are many who whilst sympathising with 
the principle of profit sharing are inclined at 
present to answer that question in the negative, 

Many firms, or companies, are engaged (or 
rather used to be engaged) in almost exclusively 
competitive contract work, and if they set up 
the system advocated, and employed clerks to 
keep the necessary records, etc., and to issue 


the proposed cards and vouchers to the work- 
men employed, both casually and otherwise, 
they would find. after the accountants had com- 
pleted their investigations, that in many years 
there was nothing to distribute, because the 
profits arising from the business were only 
7 per cent. or less, on the capital employed. In 
such cases the workmen, having -carefully 
preserved their vouchers for twelve months 
would be told that these things were worthless. 
This would probably arouse suspicion, irritation, 
and resentment, and only serve to embitter 
rather than improve the relations between 
employers and employed. Moreover, unless 
large profits were made, the sums that would 
generally reach casual workmen would be so 
insignificant as to provoke ridicule rather than 
good feeling. 

The only way to properly appreciate such a 
scheme as the President of the Institute of 
Builders proposes is to subject it to a practical 
test. Let us suppose a firm of Building Con- 
tractors, with a capital of £50,000, earns a net 
profit of 13 per cent. (after the payment of all 


~ establishment charges, etc.) and employs on an 


average 500 workmen throughout the year. 
I suggest that this would be a favourite example 
of a competitive contract business (without 
building speculations, which might involve 
larger gains or losses, in which risks the 
workmen should not be involved). 

I believe (subject to correction) that workmen 
would receive for their vouchers at the end of 


the year :— Average 
For 4 weeks’ service (the pro- 
posed minimum)... o & 
For 3 months’ service .. .. 15s. 
For 12 months’ service. . -. 60s. 


In most cases the results would be smaller. 
Does anyone suppose that when the “ moun- 
tain” gives birth to such an insignificant little 
“mouse” it would afford any satisfaction to 
the workmen? Is it worth while to set up 
an elaborate system, and raise expectations, 
only to produce suspicion and dissatisfaction ? 

In some trades where larger profits are earned 
and the proportion of labour is smaller, profit 
sharing schemes may be introduced with 
advantage, but in the building trade it appears 
at present to be impracticable. 

No doubt the workmen have very exaggerated 
ideas of the profits available in the building 
trade, and until a workable scheme can be 
evolved it would be much better not to en- 
courage erroneous ideas, or to raise false hopes 
by such articles as that which has prompted 
this reply. I am all in favour of any reasonable 
and effective scheme of profit sharing, and the 
trade will be greatly indebted to anyone who 
can produce such a scheme, but we may start 
with the axiom—that to offer to workmen an 
uncertain, meagre, or paltry bonus would do 
much more harm than good. 

The following description of the sources 
of profit may be irrelevant, but interesting :— 

(a) The supply of adequate capital. 

(6) The securing by negotiation, or by skilful 
estimating in competition, contracts at remuner- 
tive prices. 

(c) The advantageous purchase of material. 

(4) The efficient administration of business 
by the most modern and productive methods. 

(e) The honest and adequate output by the 
workmen. 

It is only the last item (which is certainly not 
the least) to which the workman can contribute 
—opportunity might certainly be given to 
workmen to contribute to the first item, but it 
is — that in the long run they might feel 
safer with War Savings Certificates than by 
investing in the building trade. 

Ex-PRESIDENT OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
BUILDERS 
Wood-Paved Roads. 

Srr,—I have taken the trouble to find out 
what is the cause of the short life of these roads 
of late years. There are, of course, very heavy 
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weights now carried over them, and that will 
help to explain what I think is the matter. 
All the trouble seems to arise with the surface 
of the concrete (which the blocks are laid on) 
going wrong, and this is caused by water or 
hydraulic action, the water percolating through 
the joints and being sealed therein, and the 
constant drumming on top does the damage. 
The system of laying these roads is to my mind 
wrong, #.¢., by laying these blocks too closely 
and trying to pour in hot pitch, which leaves 
very small holes at places, and then just washing 
over with a little Portland cement—appears 
to /me to be the cause of the trouble; even the 
foundations receive the blame at times, whereas 
it is at the surface. The remedy is to lay the 
blocks as they used to be laid, i.¢., Zin. joint 
grouted in with fine, sharp sand and Portland, 
Wm. GURLING. 


Chelsea. 





Old Cement Concrete. 

Sir,—The writer would like to know whether 
there is any practical reason why old cement 
concrete should not be broken up and used as 
part of the aggregate for new concrete in the 
reconstruction of the substructure of tramway 
tracks. 

Perhaps some of your readers may have had 
practical experience and could give a reliable 


opinion in this matter. 
** INTERESTED.” 





OBITUARY. 
Mr. B. H. Webb. . 


THE death occurred, on March 2, of Bernard 
Hugh Webb, L.R.I.B.A., aged 46, of pneumonia, 
He was a pupil of Messrs. Wimperis & Arber 
and took the Royal Gold Medal at the Academy 
in 1903. He studied in Italy for two years, 
and on a later visit prepared several drawings 
and studies for the British School at Rome. 
He has bequeathed his collection of drawings, 
&c., to South Kensington Museum. 
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The Woolworth Building, New York. 
Mr. Cass GILBERT, Architect. 
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The Great Department Stores : 
and Architecture. 


On February 11, in the hall of the Royal 
Society of Arts, John-street, Adelphi, Mr. 
H. Gordon Selfridge delivered an illustrated 
lantern lecture on “ The Great Department 
Stores: their Origin and Architecture.” 
The lecture, which was held under the auspices 
ef the London Society, was presided over by 
Lord Leverhulme. 

Mr. Selfridge remarked that he looked upon 
architecture as really the finest of all the arts, 
carrying with it as it did the greatest utility 
as well as the greatest beauty, and also the 
greatest lasting qualities. Architecture was 
particularly agreeable when the art was per- 
mitted to be associated with the direction of 
men’s activity, which imcluded business. If 
they turned to commercial architecture they 
were greatly disappointed, for if they scanned 
the whole world’s production in architecture, 
giving commercial architecture that part of 
the art to which it was really entitled, they 
discovered a great want in really fine things 
put up for the purpose of doing business and 
uniting with that fact beauty. As they traced 
the development of commerce from its earliest 
stages, they saw it, very slowly but very 
gradually, developing into the present twentieth 
century systems, and thdése of them who looked 
upon commerce as a profession did not find 
themselves particularly happy in the rather 
slow development which commerce had taken. 
The great department store was the twentieth 
century development of the distribution of 
merchandise between the maker and the 
consumer, and while it was perhaps far in 
advance of the older methods of distribution, 
it had still a long way to go before it had 
reached perfection. Mr. Selfridge then pro- 
ceeded to trace the development of commerce 
from its earliest method of the caravan system 
to the present day departmental stores. In the 
course of an entertaining address, the lecturer 
said that when one pictured the caravans 
leaving the gates of Babylon, Baghdad, or 
Nineveh, it opened the eyes to see any Aladdin’s 
lamp it was desired to discover. In the ages 
2,000 to 3,000 years before Christ the Phoeni- 
cians had as much courage and imagination in 
business as any business man of the present 
day could boast of. To any who appreciated 
the science of business the thought of those 
people doing the wonderful things they did in 
the way of commerce so many thousands of 
years ago filled the mind with charm. Follow- 
ng on the caravan they got the pedlar’s pack. 
The pedlar, finding that the people would 








come to him, opened booths for the sale of 
merchandise, and for a long period the booth 
extended over all Europe. The booth was 
really the father of the small shop, which still 
survived to-day, but in the development of the 
booth came the great fair, which was a very 
important aid to commerce. The trading of 
the Middle Ages was largely carried on by means 
of fairs, but with improved means of transit 
they became less necessary, and the small shop 
came into being. The small shop continued 
until about 75 years ago, when two people— 
Mr. William Whiteley in England, and Mr. 
R. H. Macey, in America—hit upon the idea 
of the large store. The French merchants 
developed the idea and about 50 years ago 
the great Bon Marché in Paris had a world- 
wide reputation, and henceforth they saw 
these large departmental stores being erected 
in all the chief cities of the’world. Proceeding 
to touch on the architectural features of these 
establishments, Mr. Selfridge said that their 
influence could make itself felt by giving them 
as great a charm and as great a character 
architecturally as one could. It was, in his 
opinion, the duty of the great business house 
to unite beauty with its effort, and that could 
be done in no better way than by developing 

the art of architecture. Generally speaking, 

hoWever, there was a great want of really fine 

buildings for the purpose of doing business in. 

The lecturer then proceeded to show examples 

of large stores in Chicago, Toronto, Winnipeg, 

Paris, Philadelphia, Buenos Ayres, Sydney, 

South Africa, Madras, Shanghai, Tokio, New 

York, Berlin and London. Regarding some 

of the smaller London buildings, he said it was 

time they were either pulled or burned down 

and something better built in their stead. He 

thought the merchant owed it to the com- 

munity to make his business establishment as 

architecturally beautiful as possible, so that 
it might be an ornament to the city instead of, 

as was too often the case, an eyesore. 





———_— 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
_ ARCHITECTS OF IRELAND. 
Annual Dinner. 


THE annual dinner of the Royal Institute of 
the Architects of Ireland was held at the Shel- 
bourne Hotel, Dublin, recently, the President 
(Mr. Kaye-Parry, F.R.I.A.I.) in the chair. 
There was a large gathering of members and 
their guests, including the French Consul, Mr. 
J. O’Moynan, president I.C.E.1. ; Mr. J. Burke, 
president A.A.I.; Mr. A. Spence, president 
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E.S.A.; Major F. B. Craig, Major?Atkinson, 
and Messrs. G. M. Ross, P. C. Cowan, F. 
Batchelor, W. P. Robertson, R. C. Orpen, Alfred 
Delap, H. Allberry, honorary secretary, C. E. 
Riley, G. P. Sheridan, honorary treasurer, W. 8. 
Keatinge, W. Dixon, L. A. M‘Donnell, W. 8. 
Barber, T. E. Brunker, T. A. Ireland, A. E. 
Murray, J. M. Mitchell, Wm. Ross, Professor 
W. A. Scott, F. Aylward, C. H. Ashworth, A. D. 
Orr, C. F. M‘Carthy, P. J. Lynch, G. L. O’Connor. 
R. Ingoldsby, R. H. By@ne, R. O. Brien Smyth,. 
L. E. H. Deane, A. E. Jones, Louie Gison, A. G. C. 
Millar, R. G. Hopcraft, Arthur Hazard, F, 
Hayes, F. G. Hicks, T. A. M Cullagh. 

The loyal toasts having been duly honoured, 
the President proposed the health of the guests. 
He stated that the Institute could at least claim 
the sympathy which is always offered to age, as it 
was this year celebrating its 80th anniversary, 
and if not Georgian was at least very early 
Victorian. This was the first occasion since the 
outbreak of the great war that the members had 
met together socially. No class probably had 
suffered more during the past four years than 
the architectural profession. There was every 
indication, however, that the future would bring 
prosperity to them all. 

M. Alfred Blanche, in reply for the guests, 
referred to the havoc that had been wrought in 
his country, and said that international com- 
petitions were being established in various 
towns, a fact which might interest Irish archi- 
tects. He hoped that architectural students 
would visit the excellent schools which are in 
existence in France for the purpose of training 
architects. He would be happy to assist such 
students in any way he could. Comparing the 
situation of France at present with that of 48 
years ago, M. Blanche stated that Ireland had 
been her friend in the hour of disaster, as she 
was now in the hour of victory. 

Mr. O’Moynan, president of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers of Ireland, also replied. He 
thought that Ireland did not require “‘ recon- 
struction,” but “ construction,” and he ho 
that the engineering and architectural ben 
sions would be aaiel in meeting the needs of the 
country. AS County Surveyor of the North 
Riding of Tipperary, he could not help express- 
ing his surprise at the poor design and condi- 
tions of the houses in country districts. 

Mr. P. C. Cowan proposed the toast of the 
Institute, to which Mr. R. C. Orpen, past- 
president, replied. The toast of “‘ The Presi- 
dent ” was proposed by Mr. F. Batchelor, who, 
said the Institute was greatly indebted to the 
energies and ability of Mr. Kaye-Parry, who 
during the recent particularly difficult 
had done so much for the profession of archi- 
tecture in Ireland. 





Group of five- and six-roomed houses, South Philadelphia. 


Mr. CLARENCE WILSON BRAZER, Town Planning Architect. 


From the American Architect. 
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PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
MOMENT. 


© An extraordinary general meeting of the 
R.1.B.A. was held on Monday at the offices in 
Conduit-street, Regent-street, Mr. H. T. Hare, 
the President, in the chair, when Mr. Gamell 
opened a discussion on “‘ Professional Problems 
of the Moment.” 

Mr. Gamell] said he had been led to take up 
the subject because for some considerable time 
past he had received a large number of letters 
from men not only in this country, but outside, 
asking him what was happening in the profession 
and what was likely to happen in the future. 
He appreciated the privilege of being allowed 
the opportunity of attempting to voice some of 
the difficulties and doubts which were interesting 
them at the present moment. There were five 
facts in his mind which he would like to bring 
before them. First, he frlly recognised as was 
pointed out by Dr. Addison to the recent deputa- 
tion that waited upon him, that the architec- 
tural profession did not represent the only 
economic pebble on the beach. Secondly, he 
realised that their greatest, if not perhaps their 
only, claim to the fullest consideration and 
sympathy of the community layin the fact that 
from the highest to the lowest placed amongst 
them, they had. at the expense of much time, 
trouble and money, tried to fit themselves to 
best serve the community. Thirdly—and he 
believed this had been admitted by Dr. Addison 
—their profession had been more hardly dealt 
with by the war than any other. and that con- 
stituted the fourth fact he had in mind, which 


was that because of that they had a particular , 


claim for exceptional consideraticn and sym- 
pathy. The last point which appealed to him 


_ was that the great reconstruction schemes which 


were going forward were going to be judged 
largely from the point of view of beauty of 
design, and therefore he considered it would be 
rank injustice to the profession if they were not 
given the fullest possible command in the carrying 
out of those s hemes. The professsion might be 
divided into three classes—the Service member, 
the civilian architect, and those in Government 
or munivipal employ. The class which came 
first and which demanded the utmost considera- 
tion was the Service member. To the honour 
of the profession, but to the very great disability 
of those gentlemen who patriotically volunteered 
to serve with the Colours, a very considerable 
portion of their members were to-day in the 
position of having to begin de novo their ar hi- 
tectural practice. The second class, the civilian 
architect, comprised, he believed, by far the 
larger proportion of their members. Although 
their case was perhaps not quite so bad as that 
of the Service men, still he thought it might be 
claimed that their case was particularly bad. 
With regard to the third class those in Govern- 
ment or municipal employ—any man who had 
made good in his war time work was not in much 
danger of finding himself unemployed in view of 
the projected Government building schemes. 
What were the palliatives that the profession 
was offered ? The £500 limit had been removed, 
and certain embargoes on raw materia!s had a!so 
been removed, which might go to suggest that 
normality would return very shortly. In his 
view, however, normality was not likely to be 
reached in the immediate future. The question 
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was, could they put any finality or a period when 
things would again become normal? His work 
for the Government had taken him into five of 
the Home Counties, and he had lost no oppor- 
tunity of sounding men engaged in the buildin 
trades as to when they thought normality woul 
come back to the industry, and the general 
consensus of opinion was that it would be at 
least two years. There were first the labour 
troubles, secondly there were the difficulties of 
markets, and the third and most important 
consideration was the fact that, thanks to the 
legislation of the last decade, the confidence 
which at one time was shown in the value of 
bricks and mortar as a safe investment had been 
absolutely shattered, and that if building was 
once more to be made attractive and prosperity 
were to come to the industry, the Government 
must be brought to see that some form of 
legislation was necessary. Those were the 
opinions of many men who were his seniors in 
experience, That being the position of things 
he had ventured to bring the question before 
the Institute in the hope and belief that he 
would receive information which would send 
him away more cheerful than when he came to 
the meeting. He was in hopes that they might 
be able to do something which would be the 
means of bringing about a better state of things 
not only with regard to their profession, but 
with regard to all who built. He thought they 
all appreciated the efforts which the Council of 
the Institute had made to do the very best they 
could for the profession, but he thought they 
might usefully go a bit further and call into 
conference all the other bodies which might be 
held legitimately to be affected in regard to 
building in connection with those great schemes 
which were coming forward. Further, he would 
like to see them appoint a committee to see 
whether anything could be done towards 
restoring public confidence as to the value of 
bricks and mortar as an investment. He 
believed there were men both inside and outside 
the Institute who could help in that matter 
more than they had done, and he suggested tha’ 
it was up to every man who believed in the 
justice of hiscase , and who considered that they 
had been hardly treated, to fight tooth and nail 
for more equitable treatment than had been 
accorded them in the past. To test the feeling 
of the meeting he would propose a resolution 
requesting the Council to call a meeting of all 
badies they considered interested in the matters 
he had outlined in order to consider the best 
steps to be taken to bring before the Govern- 
ment the great need for legislation which should 
in some measure go to restore public confidence 
in the building industry. 

Mr. H. W. White, in seconding the motion, 
said he presumed that Mr. Gamell wished to 
get an amendment of the Finance Act of 1909, 
which had tended to reduce building to a very 
great extent, and which had led to people making 
investments abroad instead of in bricks and 
mortar at home. 

Mr. Max Clarke, in supporting the resolution, 
said he did not think it desirable to lay down 
what points the suggested committee should 
consider. They should, in his opinion, be given 
the broadest possible reference, and the Finance 
Act was only one point among others that needed 
consideration. In regard to the question of 
normality, he was inclined to think that the 
present state of things would continue for a 
considerable number of years. He did not 
expect in his time that materials of any kind 
could be had cheaper than they could at the 
present moment; neither did he think that 
wages were going to be reduced. As they knew, 
the building trade operatives had just obtained 
an advance of practically 2d. an hour,, which 
gave the better class tradesman Is. 9d. per 
hour, and the average man, bricklayers and 
carpenters, ls. 9d. per hour. He did not see 
why or how that Is. 9d. was going to be reduced. 
Personally he had no objection to a bricklayer 
getting 1s. 9d. per hour—the only thing he 
objected to was the man doing as little as he 
possibly could for his 1s. 9d. The country had 
got into the state that there were a certain 
number of people who would build because they 
had to, but the man who built in 1912-13, 
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perhaps for amusement or his gratification or 
exaltation, would not build at the present time, 
He thought it would be a very good thing for 
architects and. builders and for the public 
generally if the Finance Act of 1909 were 
abolished, but if they took the question of the 
housing of the working classes, which was 
perhaps the largest matter that was engrossing 
the public mind at the present time, they would 
see that it was practically impossible to build 
houses now for workmen which could be made 
to pay any remunerative interest at the present 
price of labour and materials. The only thing 
one could look forward to was the Government 
assisting the various bodies who were going to 
build workmen’s houses. Architects and town 
planners had talked a lot, but he could not see 
that anything definite had come out of all their 
talk. His advice was that the profession, from 
the top to the bottom, should band together and 
try and do something for itself. He was refer. 
ring more particularly to the rising members of 
the profession. 

Professor Adshead remarked that, in his 
opirion, the profession was in its present 
unfortunate position largely because it had not 


talked enough. While he could not support . 


the resolution in all respects, he agreed with it 
in the main. He thought it was too general 
and likely to lead to nowhere. In regard to the 
future outlook he felt that architects as a hody 
were, perhaps, a little too pessimistic. Naturally, 
the present was a period of great stagnation 
and natural hesitation in the building trade, 
Their immediate assets were the Government 
and other housing schemes, and he thought 
the time had come when the profession ought 
to direct their final efforts to securing that all 
the housing work that was done was done under 
the direction of architects. He had been one 
of those who associated with the President 
during the last two years in doing all 
they possibly could in that direction. They 
had met with a certain amount of success and 
he felt the time had now come for a final cov 
He attended a meeting of delegates of Local 
Authorities at the Local Government Board, 
when the general subject of housing was dis- 
cussed with Dr. Addison, and that gentleman 
told them that a letter was shortly to be sent 
out to the Local Authorities stating that the 
work was to be done by architects, and althovgh 
he did not actually say that it would ho made 
compulsory he went as far as he possibly could 
in that direction. With that before them, and 
also the fact which would appeal to Local 
Authorities moré, perhaps, than any other, 
that the charges of outside experts would be 
placed to.the credit of the National Exchequer, 
while charges of officials would be borne by the. 
rates, he thought they would have an enormous 
hold upon the housing work. If anything could 
be done either by the formation of a committee 
or in any other way to bring that fact to the 
notice of Local Authorities and of the public, 
he believed it would have a reat influence 
in furthering the objects which they had in 
view as architects, 

Mr. Arthur Keen said he agreed with Prof. 
Adshead that the point he had referred to was 
a most important one, and he thought it would 
be well if the various local associations rubbed 
the fact into their Local Authorities. Mr. Max 
Clarke had said that hedid not see any probaliil- 
ity of building prices coming down. He (Mr 
Keen) took it that the high cost of building 
at the present time was due partly to shortage 
of labour, which would be put right when 
demobilization took place. Another cause was 
the awful scarcity of bricks, which he hoped 
would be put right this summer ; and another 
element was the great cost of timber, w hich was 
due largely to a shortage of tonnage. He 
thought it was quite obvious that the cost of 
building must come down, unless wages con- 
tinued to go up, and he did not think that 
was likely. He quité agreed with Mr. Gamell 
that it was very desirable that public confidence 
in bricks and mortar as an investment should 
be restored, but the only thing that the Govern- 
ment was responsible for in that connection 
was the Finance Act of 1909, which no doubt 
put a stop to speculative builders’ work long 
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pefore the war. Apart from amending that 
Act he did not see what the Government could 
do in the matter. He would like to suggest 
that while the Finance Act had hit building 
yery hard, it was the speculative builder that 
had been hit more particularly, and as a rule 
that class of building was one that the architect 
was not concerned with. In a sense, although 
he quite agreed that the working of the Finance 

Act was & disastrous thing for the country at 
large, he could not agree that it had been a bad 
thing for the architect—in fact, he thought 
it had been an extremely good thing. As to 
no good coming from ta'ks, the mere fact that 
every scheme in connection with big housing 
undertakings had to be dealt with by architects 
by means of a plan of the whole estate, was the 
result of constant “ pegging away” at the 
matter by town-planners. 

Mr. White said Mr. Keen had suggested that 
it was only the speculative builder who had 
been hit by the Finance Act. He did not agree 
with the statement. There were speculators in 
building as well as speculative builders, and 
half London had been buiit by men who had 
speculated in building, hoping to make a profit. 
Millions of pounds had been spent in that way 
in Londorm alone, but the Finance Act of 1909 
had put a stop to that sort of enterprise. 

Captain C. M. Long, speaking as a Service 
member, said there was a distinct feeling of 
unrest abroad among their clients which was 
simply and solely due to Government inter- 
vention in what should be private enterprise. 
The future of the building trade all depended 
upon the restoration of public confidence, and 
he hoped that if any committee were appointed, 
it would consider the question of registration 
for architects, so that they were in.a position 
to say that they and they alone should be 
engaged in the beautifying and building of 
England. 

Mr. D. Barclay Niven said he agreed that 
the principal thing the profession wanted was 
a restoration of public confidence in building 
as an investment, and if that could be done by 
removing some of the disabilities that at 
present existed, it would be a very good thing. 
Even now, however, the public were not afraid 
of bricks and mortar—there was a great deal 
of buying and selling going on at the present, 
time. Mr. Max Clarke rather alarmed him by 
suggesting that the present prices were to be 
regarded as normal. He (Mr. Niven) believed 
that the times at present were abnormal, and his 
opinion was that ultimately the price of 
building would be about fifty per cent. akove 
what it was in pre-war times, and not remain 
at the present 100 per cent. increase. 

Mr. G. Scott Cockrill said he wished to 
propose, as an amendment to the resoiution, 
that the Council consider the advisability of 
forming among the whole profession a trade 
union on exactiy similar lines to that of the 
medical profession. If they were to live, they 
would have to take the Government by the 
throat in the same way that the chartered 
accountants had, and compel them to recognize 
the fact that the architect had a right to live. 

Mr.France, in seconding the amendment, said 
he understood Mr. Gamell to ask not for a, 
Committee but for a conference ; and he (the 
speaker) would like to see hundreds of the 
profession approached, in addition to repre- 
sentatives of allied societies. Such a conference 
would afford an opportunity for them to close 
their ranks and crush the antagonism that 
existed between the Institute and the Society 
of Architects, In his view, they wanted to 
Pon public confidence, not in bricks and 

t, but in the architect. 

The President said that Mr. Cockrill’s pro- 
Position was not an amendment; it was a 
resolution dealing with a different subject. 
; at. Cameil’s resolution were passed, Mr. 
Cockrill could move as an instruction to the 
committe , : 

; € to take the question he had referred 

— consideration. 

a. Delissa Joseph said he thought the last 
a” had hit the nail on the head. 
their faa business of the Government to make 

easier by endeavouring to restore 
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public confidence, or was it any part of the 
work of an architect to endeavour to restore 
confidence in building ? He thought they should 
endeavour to put their house in order and try 
to consolidate and unite the profession, 
so that it might be a strong body capable not 


only of advancing the immediate fnterests of. 


the profession, but ready to act at any crisis 
and stand up for the profession as a whole. 
Looking back over the past two years, he did 
not thinkthey could find an instance of another 
profession allowing itself to be crushed and 
suppressed as had been their own. That was 
~ because the profession was disunited and unable 
to present an unbroken front to the Govern- 
ment and the public. Surely the present was 
the moment when they should stand shoulder 
to shoulder and by endeavouring to consolidate 
the energies and the intellects of the various 
groups of the professional societies, try to 
close their ranks, so as to be able to face any 
new conditions that might present themselves 
in the future. A few months ago a very interest- 


ing correspondence took place in the Butlder,: 


initiated by Mr. John Murray. He believed he 
was right in saying that the matters there 
referred to had been considered at the Council 
meetings and they were led to believe that the 
Council had appointed a committee, which had 
spent a considerable amount of time and 
thought in dealing with the problem formulated 
by Mr. Murray. So far, however, they had had 
no report or scheme brought before them to 
help them in the crisis, He was afraid the moral 
was that just as they were unprepared for war, 
so now they were unprepared for peace. He 
hoped they would agree to a conference and 
give it the widest terms of reference possible. 

The President said there appeared to be some 
confusion of thought in the lines that the dis- 
cussion had taken. The original proposition 
of Mr. Gamell was. that there should be a con- 
ference of all those interested in the building 
trade with a view to restoring public confidence 
in building. The last two or three speakers 
had directed themselves to the question of the 
profession only. He thought that the points 
which had been raised might very well be con- 
sidered by a composite committee such as Mr. 
Gamell proposed. 

Mr. Gamell said he had been led to make 
his proposal from opinions which had been 
expressed to him by large employers, some of 
them men who-employed as many as 4.000 
workmen. It was their considered opinion 
that although say, for the next four or five years 
the troubles of their profession and the building 
world in general might be tided over by some 
form of Government scheme for building 
cottages, at the end of that time they would 
be faced with the great fact that there was no 
public confidence in bricks and mortar. He 
thought that if action were taken by all bodies 
interested in building, if, say, they could send a 
memorial to the Government pointing out 
that in their opinion the legislation of the last 
decade had had the effect of retarding the 
building industry, some good might ensue. 
While he was entirely in sympathy with the 
mover and seconder of the amendment he felt 
that they raised an entirely different issue. 

Mr. Fraser remarked that if they had a 
conference of people outside the architectural 
profession he thought they ran a serious danger 
of the proceedings being reduced to a farce. 
How could they possibly ask other ‘people to 
a conference when they themselves were not 
united ? 

The President said he was in a somewhat 
difficult position, as a good many side issues 
had been raised in the discussion. He was sure 
they all agreed that they were very much 
indebted to Mr. Gamell for opening the dis- 
cussion, and as he understood it that gentleman’s 
resolution in effect was to ask the Council to 
consider the advisability of calling a conference 
of all -interested in the building trades for the 
purpose of making representations .to the 
Government asking them to take measures 
to restore public confidence in building invest- 
ments. Another element had been introduced 


into the discussion as a matter for the con. 
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Sideration of such a conference, and that was 
the status of the architectural profession itself. 
It seemed to him that such a conference was 
Mr. Gamell suggested, if constituted of architects 
only, would be incompetent to deal with the 
large question he had suggested; and then 
again it was obvious that a conference at which 
others than architects were represented was not 
® body to consider their own domestic affairs. 
With regard to the question referred to by Mr. 
Joseph, the state of the architectural profession, 
which was started by Mr. John Murray in the 
Builder, that letter and the correspondence 
which followed gave rise to the formation of a 
very strong committee to consider the position 
of the profession and whether anything could 
be done by altering or strengthening the policy 
of the Institute for the benefit of the profession. 
That Committee was still sitting. Jt had held 
many sittings, and had already taken evidence 
from many prominent architects. The subject 
was a very important one, and the committee 
could not report until they had given very 
careful consideration to the matter. The fact 
of that committee being in existem e would prob- 
ably satisfy those gentiemen who had spoken in 
reference to the condition of the profession, 
for it had under its purview the question of 
unity. Whether such a conference as Mr. 
Gamell suggested was likely to produce any 
practical or tangible result was a matter on 
which he (the President) did not feel competent 
to express an opinion, but it was certain that 
there was that lack of confidence in building 
which had been referred to, due mainly to the 
operation of the Finance Act, and if anything 
could be done in the way-of making representa- 
tions to the Government on the matter perhaps 
they ought to doit. The point which Professor 
Adshead raised about the employment of 
architects in connection with housing schemes, 
as against the employment of the local official, 
would, he was quite sure, be carefully considered, 
and the Council would endeavour to have that 
point pressed home to the Local Authorities in 
the most competent manner. As far as he could 
see at the present time a very large proportion 
of the Local Authorities were moving in the 
direction of appointing architects, and they 
knew perfectly well that the Local Government 
Board was using its influence in that direction. 
He thought the Institute had done all that it 
reasonably could do in the direction of bringing 
pressure to bear so that architects should be 
appointed, and he had very little doubt that 
the profession would be very largely occupied 
in those housing schemes which were practically 
the only building werk which appeared likely 
to go forward in the next year or two. With 
regard to the price of building, those who 

could do so were holding their hands at the 
present moment and waiting for a more favour- 
able opportunity of proceeding with any schemes 
they might haveein view. That was the only 
natural thing for them to do, for in spite of 
what Mr. Max Clarke had said he could not 
help thinking that there would be a certain 
amount of rebound from the present strenuous 

period. Prices of materials must come down 
to a very considerable extent, and from what 

he had heard from some large London builders 

it was almost certain that something would 

happen within the next year or two with regard 

to wages. It was obvious that if things went 

on as at present the cost of building would 

lead to unemployment in the building trade, 

and if there were serious unemployment that 

must result in a reduction of wages. He was 

inclined to agree that the ultimate result, 

in eighteen months or so, would be that they 

would be faced with a normal rise of something 
like 50 per cent. 

Mr. Gamell’s resolution was then put to the 
meeting and carried; and after some further 
discussion the amendment was carried as 
a resolution as follows: “ That this meeting, 
called to consider the professional problems 
of the moment, urges upon the special committee 
of the Institute now sitting to expedite its 
report, and to take into special consideration 
the practicability of bringing about a complete 
union of the profession.” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Shop Fronts. 





These illustrations are given in connection 
with the paper which Mr. Gordon Selfridge 
recently read before the London Society on 
“The Great Department Store,” a report of 


which we give on page 247, 





Carshalton Housing Scheme. 


The Carshalton Urban District Council has 
received the sanction of the Local Government 


Board to the purchase of about 25 acres of land 


in Nightingale-road, Carshalton, for housing 
The Council instructed Mr. Ernest 


purposes. 
G. Allen, F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I., to prepare plans 
for the lay-out and types of cottages to be 
erected. These have now been approved for 
submission to the Local Government Board 
and are given in our present. issue. 

It is proposed to put in hand at once the 
erection of 100 cottages, and the work will be 
carried out by the Council’s surveyor, Mr. 
W. Willis Gale, A.M.I.C.E., Lic.R.I.B.A. ; 
Mr. Allen acting as consultant. 





Pretoria Cathedral. 


The hills round Pretoria are mostly composed 
of a rather hard, slatey. quartzite of dark greys 
and browns. It is of a refractory nature and can- 
not be dressed. It is therefore used both for the 
inside and outside of the Cathedral in rather 
long stones hammered only, with wide mortar 
joints which carried the colour of the concrete 
vaulting through the stonework with a network 
of light grey. Piers and arches carrying the 
vaulting are of the same stone with concrete 
filling to the vaults and domes. The present 
building consists of the choir and the north and 
south aisles, attached to the old nave. Between 
the choir and the nave and the transepts a low 
dome will eventually be built. 

In the bright light and the heat of Pretoria 
very subdued lighting is demanded, and con- 
sequently the windows are comparatively small 
and placed high up. These high windows set 
deep in the vaulting, especially in the apse, are 
restful and beautiful. The tracery in the 
windows of this character may be criticised, but 
it must be remembered that the windows in 
Arabian and Byzantine architecture are often 
filled with pierced stonework, and it may well be 
considered to be a legitimate use of such an 
elemental feature in building. In fact, it is not 
easy to draw a very sharp dividing line between 
the Byzantine and Indian pierced stone window 
screens and the Gothic tracery which is some- 
times found in Southern Europe where there has 
been some remote connection with Saracenic 
architecture. In any case the tracery serves the 
same purpose of screening the sun from the 
interior of the building. 

The sedilia and recesses for monuments have 
been built solidiy in the walls out of the rough 
stone. The altar, which is of solid stone, is 


placed in the centre of the apse. The windows 
of the apse have been filled with very beautiful 
glass made by Mr. C. W. Whall. 

The architects were Messrs. Herbert Baker 
and Fleming, and the builders Messrs. Reid & 


Co., of Capetown. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Recent Additions to the National Gallery. Mr. 
Bateman’s Caricatures at the Leicester Galleries. 


In these last weeks there has been quite a 
resurrection of famous paintings in our National 
collection, “which had disappeared from view 
during the dark years of the war. A visit to the 
National Gallery now is like meeting old friends 
after years of absence, and with them are new 
and very welcome arrivals, such as the Layard 
pictures, which we have already noticed in these 
columns, and the fine Spinello of Arezzo (“ Fall 
of the Angels’) in the first room. Here, too, 
Botticelli’s “Mars and Venus ” and his beautiful 
roundel of the “ Virgin and Child,” Paolo 
Uccello’s finely decorative “ Battle of 8S. Egidio,” 
Verrocchio’s “‘ Virgin and Child,” and Gozzoli’s 
painting of the same with angels—all- master- 
pieces of the first quality, and the best period of 
Italian art—seem to welcome, almost to smile 
upon us after their long seclusion. The room 
itself, newly decorated with white walls and 
a blue dado, looks very fresh and clean, though 
this scheme, if permanent, is not really satis- 
factory as a background; and on the same 
walls Piero della Francesca’s “ Baptism of 
Christ,” with its flower-crowned angels, Pisa- 
nello’s ‘‘ Vision of §. Eustace,” with its marvel- 
lous observation of animal life, and Perugino’s 
great triptych, with the side panels of the two 
archangels, extend the same welcome. 

Or, if we go further, we find in the next rooms 
Correggio’s “* Mercury and Venus,” Leonardo’s 
“* Virgin of the Rocks,” Titian’s ““ Bacchus and 
Ariadne,” canvases which have for years been 
lost to view, and now emerge into the light of 
springtime. That they are appreciated is shown 
by the crowded rooms, in which our splendid 
Colonial soldiers and American Allies are much 
in evidence. Recently a very strong letter in 
the Times from a Canadian officer pointed out 
the hardship of the National Gallery of British 
Art being closed at this time to visitors, especially 
to those from overseas, whose time here is limited, 
and drew forth a somewhat weak reply, which had 
@ very semi-official flavour, to the effect that the 
closure was owing to the exigencies of the 
Ministry of Pensions. 

We may be thankful that at least the National 
Gallery has been spared such official activities ; 
and a further interest here is due to the recent 
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loan by the King of his fine panel by Peselling, 
which goes far to complete the grand triptych of 
the “‘ Trinity”’ by this Florentine Master, of 
which the Gallery already possessed the central 
piece, and the two upper panels of angels 
acquired by the Temple West Fund. fis 
Majesty also lent last week a large triptych by 
Lucas Cranach, and a panel by that delighful 
Umbrian painter Gentile da Fabriano. 

Mr. Bateman is an artist whose sense of 
humour finds its natural expression in line, and 
his caricatures at the Leicester Galleries haye 
proved an .immense success, Not  eyep 
Raemakers, three years ago, drew such 4 
crowded public as we found at these Galleries 
last week. Mr. Bateman finds his material ip 
modern life, in the sufferings of the recruit, in 
the “rush” for a London *bus—this last 
admirably handled ; the humours of the Tube 
he has scarcely exhausted. 
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MEETINGS, 


Monpay, March 17. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects, 
Sir Frank Baines, C.B.E., M.V.O., on “ War 
Factories and Sheds; their Construction and 
Adaptation to Future Needs.” 5 p.m. 

The Royal Society of Arts.—Mr. W. A. Bone, 
D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S., on “ Fuel Economy” 
(Lecture II). 4.30 p.m. : 

The Institute of Sanitary Engineers (Caxton 
Hall, Ca ton-street, Westminster, S.W.).—Mr. 
W. E. Easdale on “Sewage Disposal by 
Dilution.” 7.30 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, March 19. 

The L.C.C. School of Building (Ferndale-road, 
Clapham, S.W.4).—Professor Beresford Pite, 
M.A., F.R.1.B.A., on “ The History of Renais- 
sance Architecture in Italy, France and 
England.” 7.30 p.m. 

The Provident Institution of Builders’ Foremen 
and Clerks of Works.—7 p.m. 

The Royal Society of Arts.—Sir Dugald 
Clerk, K.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S., on “ The Distri- 
bution of. Heat, Light and Motive Power by 
Gas and Electricity.” 4.30 p.m. 

THurRsDAY, March 20. 

The Royal Institution of Great Britain.—Pro- 
fessor C. H. Lees, D.Sc., F.R.S, on “ Fire 
Cracks and the Force producing them.” 5.30 p.m. 
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PRETORIA CATHEDRAL.—MESSRS. HERBERT BAKER & FLEMING, ARCHITECTS. 
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PRETORIA CATHEDRAL.—MESSRS. HERBERT BAKER & FLEMING, ARCHITECTS. 
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COLONIAL STORES. ‘ WANAMAKER STORES, PHILADELPHIA. 
Au BON MARCHE, PARIS. MESSRS. BENNETT & CO. 8 STORES. 
GRANDS MAGASINS, DUFAYEL, PARis. ROTUNDA OF STORES. NEW YORK. 
“ SOME DEPARTMENTAL STORES. 
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MR. ERNEST G. ALLEN, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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NATIONAL MEMORIALS.—III. 





By Proressor BERESFORD PTE. 


Tus Empire Memorial scheme for West- 
minster, that was published in the 
Builder of November 1, 1918, and is now 
being energetically pushed, necessitates 
direct analysis as well as comparative 
criticism. tt could only be through 
default of better material that public 
approval is invited for a scheme that 
laces together a variety of interests to 
secure support. But it emphasises the 
urgency of dealing with the problem on 
the highest grounds, and may be useful 
in pointing out the necessity of unity of 
motive and of sincerity in architectural 
expression in a national work of art. 


That London must derive benefit, in. 


its civic dignity and artistic reputation 
should be inevitable in the accomplish- 
ment of a great memorial in its midst, but 
this is an incidental not a primary con- 
sideration, the whole question of site- 
planning, as we have pointed out, is 
primary and _ fundamental. In this 
respect the Westminster plan  con- 
spicuously fails. The suggested memorial 
‘0 el, itself the kernel of the fruit, 
is placed within an accidental medieval 
boundary between the masses of the 
Abbey and the very prominent Millbank 
offices of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
beneath the shadow of the greatest tower 
in the kingdom, and without any con- 
sideration of a suggestion to revise tho 
manifestly unsatisfactory shape of Old 
Palace Yard. Access roads of dignified 
approach, surrounding spaces, contiguous 
buildings, such as Wren’s dormitory, or 
the interesting though petty buildings to 
the south, are ignored, and the conclusion 
is irresistible that the site planning 
required as the basis of the scheme is 
deplorable and clearly and irremediably 
defective. The scheme also invokes town 
planning in the adjacent area. Upon 
this a great deal may have to be said, but 
a glance at the plan shows that it is in no 
way integral to the memorial, and it 
should be discarded as a necessary 
element. The national interest ceases 
in the plan at Old Palace Yard, and 
nothing per = oy to the South, West or 
East will mollify the futility of designing 
national memorial edged up against the 
Victoria Tower, and approached from the 
West through the architectural horrors 
of Great Smith Street, or even the cul de 
sac of Dean’s Yard. The bravado with 
which the remoter and simpler difficulties 
of the Millbank ieteant is dealt with 
has failed to do battle with the crying 
hecessities that ‘lie nearest to the public 
eye in Westminster. 

The scheme that begins by reviving 
the much debated and often discussed 
idea of an annexe to Westminster Abbey, 
besides raising the doubtful honour of 
Place, for the site of the monastic in- 

malty, 1s not sanctified with the honour 
of being the resting place of kings— 
Wellington and Nelson are both in St. 
Paul’s. This architectural assault involved 
upon historical integrity, by what can 
only be denominated ‘or classified as 
mock medievalism,* must be resisted. 
The artistic anachronism of the proposed 
memorial chapel wouldNbe revealing in 
its Intensity and one which we would 


fain have hoped to be unthinkable. Are 


the western towers of the Abbey forgiven ? 


they in fact remain and cannot now be 
disturbed ; but have they not demon- 
strated the futility of out-of-date attempts 
to garnish a veritable historic monument 
with trimmings to match? And where 
is the Christopher Wren or Hawksmoor 
whose reputation could now stand the 
strain to which that addition has been 
subjected for two centuries? Even Mr. 
Pearson’s genius has scarcely availed 
against criticism with the “gy rob- 
lem of the North Transept Gable. If the 
memorial of this war is to be national it 
should ab initio be representative of all 
that is noble in our current life, and not 
lean upon one phase of the past for its 
means of architectural expression. In 
what phase of Gothic justly might not 
this twentieth century wing of West- 
minster Abbey be conceived? in the 
Norman of its founder King and Con- 
fessor ? in the once pristine purity of its 
weaker translator? certainly the finest 
type of medieval art, or in the elaborated 
and feebler manner, still reflecting the 
terrible set-back of the black death, in 
which the lamp of Gothic expired under 
Henry VII? The difficulties raised are 
such that though military courage be 
added to an adventurous architectural 
ordnance, hope of success remains im- 
possible. 

The Westminster scheme, for the rest, 
takes the large triangular area between 
the River, Victoria-street and Vauxhall 
Bridge-road, with the railway stations at 
the apex and Lambeth Bridge in the 
centre of its base, and displays wide 
avenues and rond points at awkward 
junctions. A great central avenue 
from Lambeth Bridge, the rebuilding of 
which is one of the London County 
Council’s works delayed by the war, 
leads in the direction of Victoria station, 
which it, however, fails to reach; on 
each side and on the river front, sites 
are bestowed for public purposes—the 
new London University being one—thus 
falling within the criticism of employing 
the national memorial as a means for 
obtaining a variety of useful ends, for, 
in proportion to the usefulness intended, 
the purpose of the memorial will fade 
from the public view. 

Nomenclature is itself a valuable means 
of memorial—Waterloo Bridge to wit ; 
it is impressed into the service of this 
plan readily and perhaps without suf- 
ficient regard to euphony. French and 
Flemish place names do not all lend 
themselves as easily as Trafalgar and 
Waterloo to English squares and streets, 
but why neglect that blessed word 
Mesopotamia ? or Jerusalem, or the really 
significant “ Blighty” ? 

It will scarcely be fair to the author to 
discuss the town-planning of the area 
without closer knowledge of the interests 
that cannot be disturbed and of the 
cost of the open spaces. The whole 
district is manifestly one that must very 
soon be imapeoved, and the general 
lines of the direction of the main routes 
within it defined; but its position, 
owing to the direct route to Victoria 
and thence to Vauxhall and along the 
river edge is such that the interior of the 
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triangle will necessarily remain out of 
sight and off the main stream of London. 
The one possibility of a wide direct road 
from the junction of Vauxhall Bridge- 
road with Victoria-street to Lambeth 
Bridge is not taken, doubtless for reasons 
that outweighed its architectural advan- 
tages. A Westminster Improvement 
Scheme in some form is long overdue ; 
a forerunner was energetically pushed to 
the threshold of Parliament about twenty 
years ago. In the interests of the land 
owners, development of this area must 
sgon come to pass, but it cannot effec- 
tively claim to be the war memorial of 
the Empire, worthy as such of the 
Capital, or express the unalloyed glory 
which bids both art and patriotism now 
. do their greatest service to our national 
life. 


_~—— «> + —_—_ 
Sale of a Kentish Mansion. 


Owing to the sale of the Bedgebury estate, 
Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley have been 
instructed, says the,J'imes, to sell in May the 
contents of the Kentish mansion, which stands 
some 10 miles south-east of Tunbridge Wells. 
It possesses over 100 rooms containing fine old 
French furniture of the periods of Louis XIV. 
down to the Empire, including two red Boulle 
cabinets, Chippendale, old Chinese lacquer, and 
much fine modern cabinet work. The tapestries, 
which were brought to the house by the Beres- 
ford-Hopes, who at one time owned the estate, 
will probably attract buyers from the Continent 
and America. The Mortlake specimen is one 
of the set ordereg by James I. for Prince 
Charles, and illustrates Neptune and Cupid - 
interceding with Jupiter for Mars and Venus. 
It bears the Prince’s cipher and the motto 
Ich dien in a fine border of satyrs and other 
figures. There are four large 17thfcentury 
Brussels panels designed by Teniers. isa 














Child holding the Malatesta Shield. 
By SIMONE FIORENTINE,. 


From the Cathedral of Rimini. 
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TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE. 





CHARACTER IN 


Professor §..D. ApsHEAD (President) took 

the chair at a meeting of the Town Planning 
Institute, held at 92, Victoria-street, on 
March 7, when Mr. F. M. Elgood, F.R.1.B.A., 
read a papér on “ Character: Its Application 
in Town Planning Schemes.” 
i Mr. Elgood said that of all the vistas opened 
to the imaginative mind engaged upon the 
practice of town planning, the opportunity of 
imparting “ character” suggests perhaps the 
widest scope and presents in itself an illimitable 
field of inventiveness, variety, and possibility. 
Just as among the human attributes, it is 
character which counts in the long run, and it 
is to build character that the chief efforts of 
modern educationists are bent, so it depended 
upon the character woven into a scheme that 
future generations would, in living bless or in 
dying curse the author of what would have 
become a force, either to uplit or hold down 
those who were compelled to follow where he 
has led. There was a tendency amongst the 
less informed to imagine that town planning 
was limited, especial'y under the Town Planning 
Act, to setting out streets, building lines, open 
spaces with such regularity, or at least such 
rigidity, as to leave little scope for subsequent 
variety or for that play of individual originality 
which was so often to be admired in older towns. 
It might not be unfruitful now and again to 
realise that there were things other than roads 
and land units to be worthy of study. Granted 
that they could not have a perfect body without 
perfect bones, to which roads in a scheme had 
been likened, must they not clothe the skeleton 
with the flesh of character, nerve it with the 
fire of vision, and courseyits veins with high 
ideals and sentiments? To do all this was 
the task of the town planner, and the success 
he achieved would be on the one hand, the 
extent to which the influence of character 
affected and dominated the various features of 
his schemes, on the other the extent to which 
the scheme was framed to influence the character 
of that which was left to others afterwards 
to complete in detail. Every town planning 
scheme should bear the marks of its own 
individuality, created out of its obvious neces- 
sities and its local proclivities and guided by 
the natural features of the landscape, the 
traditions of the inhabitants, the history of the 
people, their work, their recreation, and their 
habits, some at least, if not all. 

Obviously the character impressed upon a 
scheme would depend upon its scope, that 
was to say, to what extent the relationship 
of built-up areas bore to the scheme, whether 
it formed part of or surrounded a town or 
village, whether there were antiquarian interests 
to be preserved, or whether modern commer- 
cialism was chiefly concerned—or, again, 
whether the area of the scheme was largely 
open country, flat or hilly, and to what extent 
traffic, business, residence or pleasure was 
converned. In all the prevailing. note should 
be three-fold in character, viz., Truth, Health 
and Beauty. 

The Town Planning Act had many limitations 
if taken literally and looked upon without 
vision, but if they cared to read much into it, 
they would make all the better schemes, and 
it was fortunate for the free exercise of imagina- 
tion that the Local Government Board had 
hitherto refrained from doing what they were 
empowered to do, viz., to “ prescribe a set of 
general provisions (or separate sets of general 


provisions adapted for areas of ‘any specig] 


character).” Seeing that every area must or 
should have its own special character, it was 
not easy to believe it could ever be satisfactory 
to take out of pigeon-holes one or more sets of 
general provisions, and assume them applicable 
to a scheme, even though the sets were each 
labelled “* Special.” The very word “ pre- 
scribe,” too, was ominous. Prescription is the 


very last thing to be desired, and it was all to 
the good therefore that so far the evils of 
limiting the scope of provisions in respect of 
the various parts of a scheme had been avoided. 


TOWN * PLANNING. 


The Act contained but two references to 
“* character.” One dealing with areas of special 
character and the other dealing with the 
character of buildings. In neither case could 
they be considered direct, but rather incidental 
references ; it might be inferred, however, that 
the Act anticipated a good deal of influene 
being brought to bear upon the character of 
buildings by reason of the most important 
provision that regulations affecting their height 
and character were not to be considered as 
giving the right to owners to claim compen- 
sation under the scheme. In so far as experience 
had yet been gained, discussion as to character 
had chiefly centred round the allocation of 
areas for buildings, according to whether they 
might be of public, private, or trade character. 
While it was true that such allocation would 
depend largely upon the existing chardcter of 
the area, it should also be governed by the 
natural features of the land, which would, if 
properly considered, affect the character not 
only of buildings, but of roads, open spaces, 
and the whole lay-out in connection. 

There were certain general considerations 
in regard to how and to what extent a town 
planning scheme should determine character 
as applied (1) to special areas, and (2) to features 
within such areas. How far the time occupied 
in preparing a scheme was increased by detailed 
consideration of this nature one could not tell— 
possibly not at all, but it was a debatable point 
of some importance whether and to what 
extent it was wise to restrict absolutely certain 
areas for certain purposes. 

The author proceeded to show what had 
been done in the Ruislip-Northwood and the 
Birmingham schemes as to restrictions, and 
suggested that discussion would be useful as 
to how far it was advisable and with what 
safeguards it was possible to forecast the future 
development of a district. : 

One of the first objects to be aimed at in 
regulating the character and height of buildings 
was the preservation of features of natural 
beauty. Trees, hedges, rivers, streams, pools, 
and other natural features which contributed 
to the beauty of the neighbourhood should be 
secured, so that buildings, if there must be such, 
do not destroy or disfigure them. Without 
working out in detail the complete plan of 
development, there seems no reason why fairly 
definite development should not be planned in 
advance, in respect both of position on the 
land and height and outline of the building, in 
such cases where it is necessary to secure certain 
view points either natural or of antiquarian or 
architectural interest. This would probably be 
found of special value at street junctions or 
street ends, and might be made to apply also 
with great advantage to the grouping and 
planning of corner sites. 

How far it was possible or desirable to go in 
regard to architectural character opened up a 
vista of delightful controversy. Many experi- 
ments had been tried in town improvement 
and general rebuilding schemes, but in the face 
of diverse opinions and insistent commercia!ism, 
he doubted if any had been a success in England. 
What was impossible of achievement in definite 
town building was not likely therefore to com- 
mend itself in the uncertain conditions to which 
most town planning schemes were subject. 
And when such regulatii ns had been made as 
appeared possible in respect of the limit of size 
and height of buildings in particular areas or 
special sites, it was difficult to see how much 
further one can go. There was good reason, 
however, for imposing some provisions as -to 
architectural treatment of special sites, stipula- 
tions as to the ariel treatment of buildings 
facing the ends of streets, treatment of corner 
sites, height of buildi on high ground and 
lowness of buildings in the va'leys. There 
still remained, however, the question of the 
effect on the character of buildings of the use 
of unsuitable material, and here there was great 
scope for fostering and stimulating local build- 
ing traditions and avoiding the spoiling of 
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towns and villages which in various parts of 
England they had to learn to associate with 
particular types of building. These forms were 
distinctly local, and arise primarily from the 
use of local material used by local craftsmen 
with local feeling. How can such things bo 
guarded against in a town planning scheme ? 
At Ruislip-Northwood an attempt is made by 
@ clause which reads as follows: “ If having 
regard to the nature and situation of the site 
of any building or buildings proposed to be 
erected or altered or to the character of any 
buildings erected or in the course of erection 
in the neighbourhood of such site, the Council 
are of opinion that the character of the building 
or buildings proposed to be erected or altered 
would be injurious to the amenity of the 
neighbourhood, whether on account of the 
design or the materia's to be used, the Council 
may require such reasonable alterations to be 
made in regard to the design or materials as 
they may think fit and may require the plans 
to be amended accordingly.” He could not 
help being reminded, in passing, of the dis- 
appointment it was to him persona'ly, and the 
lost opportunity to archite tural influence, to 
fail in obtaining any advice or suggestion from 
the R.1.B.A. when this «lause was being framed, 
although the attention of the Council was 
more than once drawn to the subject. They 
seemed much more interested in the following 
provision, which in case of dispute or difference 
empowered the Institute to appoint an arbi- 
trator. The chief drawbak of such a clause 
appeared to lie in its probable ineffectiveness, 
but it was a step in the right direction and 
introduced an element of control which might 
prove a valuable lever to encourage more appro- 
priate designs in spe: ially prominent positions, 

Mr. G. L. Pepler proposed a vote of thanks 
to the author, and said architectural control 
was a difficult thing, as it touched on the ques- 
tion of taste, which was a thing no one had the 
right to dogmatise about. 

Mr. E. R. Abbott seconded the motion, and 
suggested that the Ruislip-Northwood clause 
was of some advantage to his mind, as it caused 
a person to consider his design before sub- 
mitting it. ; 

Mr. Elford (Cardiff) also alluded to the 
question of architectural control and_ the 
difficulties surrounding it, and said one had 
only to go to the Royal Academy to see varieties 
of taste. 

Mr. F. L. Thompson said taste was an 
individual matter, and they had no right to 
try and stereotype it, but still good taste was 
always in the direction of honesty and truth. 

The President said the whole core of the Act 
was in the power it gave to control the character 
of an area. At the present time they were at 
a very interesting section of town planning— 
the housing question—which enabled them to 
deal very drastically with character. Amongst 
those designing and constructing housing 
schemes there was a feeling of uncertainty as to 
the sort of character that should be imparted. 
Whilst on the one hand there was a tendency to 
make the lay-out of a housing scheme too 
formal, on the other hand there was a danger 
of those responsible being a‘raid of being too 
formal and of going out of their way to make 
a scheme too accidental, They a'l knew the 
Germans dealt very seriously with the word 
“character,” and Camillo Sitte, the great 
exponent of the picturesque, had influenced 
town planning in Germany before the war to 
such an extent that their accidental effects 
were extremely consious. A conscious accl- 
dental effect was not an accidental effect at all, 
but was an anomaly. He did not think these 
so-called accidental effects should take place 
except in those places where they led to that 
uniformity and regularity and orderliness in 
submissicn to more natural features. 

The vote of thanks was passed and acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Elgood. 

BPS a 4) ae 
The Caledonian Canal. 

It is understood that plans for the enlargement 
of the Ca!edonian (anal are under the considera- 
tion of the authorities. 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


Model Cottages and Houses. 


We referred last week to the competition 
which has been organized by the proprietors 
of the Daily E press and the Sunday. Express 
for the best plans of model cottages and houses 
received in connection with the Model Home 
Exhibition, to be opened on May 19 in the 
Centra! Hall, Westminster. The competition 
appears to be well organized and it will be a 
satisfaction to competitors to know that the 
following assessors have been appointed— 
Mr. Henry Hare (President, R.I.B.A.), Mr. 
William Dunn, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. A. E. 
Richards n, F.R.I.B.A.—who have drawn up 
the conlitions of the competition, which is 
divided into two sections :— 

(a) The Professional Section.—Premiums of 
1,000 guineas offered. 
(b) The Amateur 
500 guineas offered. 
Designs are to be addressed to the Editor, 
Daily E press or Sunday E> press, 8, Shoe-lane> 
-E.C.4, and delivered on or before 6 p.m., 

April 14 

The Professional Section is open to any 
architect or amateur. 

The designs are to be suitable for erection 
in urban and rural districts. 

The designs are to include three classes or 
types of cottages and houses, and premiums 
are offered as follows :— 


Section.—Premiums of 


* Ist. 2nd. 3rd. 
Class 1—Cottages for 
unskilled Jabourers £200 £100 £50 
Class 2—Cottages for 
skilled artivans ® .. £200 £100 £50 
Class 3—Houses for 
clerical workers, &e. . £200 £100 £50 


It is to be understood by competitors that 
the payment of the premiums conveys the 
absolute possession of the designs, including all 
copyright and other rights, but the authors 
will neverthe'ess be at liberty to use their 
designs in their own practice. 

Competitors may submit designs in one or 
more of the three classes, 

The plans may be prepared without regard to 
any existing by-'aws or Loca! Act provisicns, 
the object being to show the best types possible 
if existing restrictions are removed. 

Each design of each block is to show plans 
of eah floor with cne secticn indicating the 
staircase ; and two e’evaticns. These are to be 
drawn to a s:a’e of cne-eighth of an inch to the 
foot cn “ Imyerial ” sheets. No other draw ings 
to be submitted. 

No drainage need be shown. 

The Ama‘eur Secticn is in‘ended for amateurs 
on'y, and ea h desicn must be accompanied by 
adeclarat icin that the author is not a professional 
architect. Amateurs are invited to submit 

designs for blocks or detached houses for— 

(a) The unskilled labourer ; 

(b) The skilled artizan; and 

(c) C.erks, assistants, &c. 

The following premiums will be awarded, on 
the advice of the assessors :-— 

Three £100 prizes for the best design in each 

__of the types (a), (b) and (c). 

Three £50 prizes for the design adjudged 

_ se ond ‘n order of merit of ea h type. 

Three £25 prizes for the design adjudged 
third in order of merit of each type. 


Workmen's Dwellings, Bristol. 


, The Housing and Town Planning Committee 
“or the Bristol City Council invite designs for 
%,000 workmen's dwellings. Premiums are 
_ rang’ng irom three at £250 and six at 
M ea h, and the Committee have appointed 
x. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., F.R.LB.A., as 
@sessor in collaboration with their Advisory 
Architect, Mr. C. F. Den‘ng, F.R.1.B.A. Designs 
are to he sent in on or befure April 30. Further 
be found in our advertisement 


particulars will 
columns, 
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WAR MEMORIALS. 


War Memorial Exhibition. 


The tables and floor cases of the Hornby 
Library, of the Central Free Library, Liverpool, 
are being devoted, for a short season, to a display 
of war memorials. Historical, up-to-date, and 
comprehensive, the exhibition was opened on 
March 3, and will remain open until further 
notice. The books and plates—of the library 
ermmbrace some of the earliest beautiful memor- 
ia's. Volumes devoted to detail of ornament 
of regimental badges, or of lettering are shown, 
and a collection of photographs of memorials 
lately executed. 


Scottish National War Memorial. 


The committee which, under the direction 
of the Secretary for Scotland, are engaged in 
consideration of a proposal to establish in 
Edinburgh Castle—reccnstituted as may be 
required—a Scottish National War Memorial, 
have requested the assistance of the Institute 
of Scottish Architects towards the selection of 
an architect for any work which may. be 
involved. They desired the Institute to 
nominate for further consideration by the 
committee, six Scottish architets of repute 
who could be sa‘ely entrusted with this im- 
portant operation. The Institute Council at 
a recent meeting took up this remit, with the 
result that their se’ection was as follows :-— 
Sir R. Rowland Anderson. Mr G. Washington 
Browne, Mr. John Kinross, and Sir Robert 8. 
Lorimer—all of Fdinburgh; Dr. A. Marshall 
Mackenzie, of Aberdeen: and Mr. Alexander N. 
Paterson, of Glasgow. Sir Rowland Anderson 
subsequently wrote withdrawing his name. 


Norwich Cathedral. 


The following letter appeared in the Times 
recently :— 

Srr,—There has been on foot for some time 
a proposal to rebuild the chapel that once stood 
at the east end of the cathedral church of 
Norwich as a memorial to Norfolk men who 
have fallen in the great war. To such a 
proposal there can be little objection, but a!l 
depends upen what is involved. 

The present scheme is, not to rebuild upon 
the straightforward lines of the destroyed 
thirteenth-century Lady Chapel, but upon the 
foundations of the eleventh century kidney- 
shaped chapel that was demolished to make 
way for it. And the architert’s design shows 
a most correct imitation-Norman, two-storied 
structure, copying externa!ly the wall arcades 
and other architectura! features of the existing 
chape!s of Jesus and St. Luke. To carry out 
this scheme will involve the destruction of-the 
remaining fragments of the old Lady Chapel, 
but the beautiful double portal of this, now 
blocked, is to be opened out and utilised as 
the entrance into the new bui'ding. The 
proposed chapel would be quite small, with 
little or no room for memoria!'s upon its carved 
walls, and its upper story would be useless 
for public purposes, 

Now cannot those interested be asked to 
consider an alternative s‘heme ? Instead of 
trying to reproduce an eleventh-century build- 
ing, with its diagonal tooling and other technical 
detai!s, an impossible proceeding at this time 
of day, why should not the new chapel be 
built upon the foundations of the destroyed 
Lady Chapel? This would give a building 
70 ft. long and 35 ft. wide, with ampie wall 
space for memorials of Norfolk men; and it 
would have nine large instead of three small 
windows to fill with painted glass. Such a 
chapel would be built up to and so preserve 
the remnants of the Lady Chapel, and would 
quite logically be entered by the thirteenth- 
century portal. 

The chapel should not be an attempted copy 
of the former Lady Chapel, but designed to 
harmonise with the great church in a way 
quite’ within the powers of the architectural 
‘adviser of the Dean and Chapter. 


Wurm St. Jonn Hore. 


HOUSING NOTES 


Compulsory Purchase Powers. 


In the House of Commons recently, Captain 
Hacking asked the Prime Minister whether, in 
view of the shortage of housing accommodation, 
he would take steps to provide for the compul- 
sory purchase by Local Authorities of houses 
which had remained untenanted for a consider- 
able period, provided that the Local Authorities 
considered that such purchase was desirable 
and when the condition of the houses admitted 
of their being readily repaired and made fit 
for habitation.—Major Astor replied that the 
matter was -receiving attention in connection 
with the draft of the Housing Bill, which was 
now under consideration. 


Leeds Housing Schemes. 

We understand that the position of advisory 
architect to the Leeds Improvement Committee 
has been offered-to Mr. H. S. Chorley (of Messrs. 
Chorley & Connon). The main duties consist 
of supervising the erection of the new houses in 
collaboration with-the city engineer (Mr. W. T. 
Lancashire). It has further been decided to 
ask six firms of local architects to prepare plans 
and supervise the erection of 200 houses each. 
The names of the architects are :—Messrs. 
Jones & Robinson, Messrs, Kitson & Parrish, 
Messrs. G. F. Bowman & Son, Messrs. W. Carby, 
Hall & Dawson, Mr. G. W. M. Atkinson, and 
Mr. A. E. Kirk. 

The erecticn of 4,000 houses is contemplated 
in the Leeds scheme. 


Parlours and Bathrooms. 

The prob'em of national housing and town 
planning was considered at the conference of 
Loca! Authorities which has just been held in 
London. 

The conference approved of the setting up of 
a joint housing and town-planning centre of 
Greater London Local Authorities to work 
within a definite area. A resolution was passed 
urging Local Authorities throughout the whole 
area of Greater London to respond to the appeal 
of the Government by the active preparation of 
adequate housing s hemes for their respective 
areas. It was further recommended that in 
working-class homes there should be bathrooms 
** upstairs.” 

One or two architects protested against the 
suggestion that a panel of architects was 
necessary for every scheme, however small. 
The conference supported the ~ protesting 
architects, who warmly esserted that they were 
each able to do all that was called for. It was 
agreed with unanimity that every house should 
have a parlour, and it was stated that there 
should not be less than three bedrooms. 


Lindsey, Lincolnshire. 

The Council are impressed with the need for 
new houses, and the number is estimated at 
6,465. On various enterprises of housing, 
transport, roads and afforestaticn an expenditure 
of £3,535,650 (on pre-war basis) is indicated in a 
memorandum approved by the Council. 


A Newcastle Building Scheme. 

An experiment in cottage building, the ex- 
penses of which are being borne by Messrs. 
John Dawson & Co., is, we read. being tried at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. An estate has been pur- 
chased on which to build cottages on an entirely 
new plan. Each cottage on the estate will have 
a continuous service of hot water; it will be 
heated by radiators, and gas and electric light 
will be included in the rent. At the outset a 
sample cottage is being built. The site of it 
is in the centre of the city. This cottage will 
be built for demonstraticn purposes only, and 
will be a model to illustrate the plan. Housing 
experts from all over the country will be invited 
to inspect the cottage and suggest improvements. 
These suggestions will. be submitted to three 
judges—an architect, a builder, and a housewife 
The best idea embodied in the suggestions will 
receive a prize of 20 guineas, and other prize 
will be awarded for the next best suggestions 
submitted. 
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FROM WAR TO WORK. 


Tuts is the title of a thoughtful and impressive 
little book* by Mr. Samuel Turner, joint author 
of another work on similar lines, 7.e., *‘ Eclipse 
or Empire.” The author makes out an excellent 
case for the revision of our past industrial policy. 
The problem that faces this country is whether 
all classes are willing, by putting aside past 
prejudices, to work together for greatly better 
conditions, or whether we are to go on blindly 
on the old lines, running the almost certain risk 
of being, sooner or later, eclipsed by our more 
enlightened foreign rivals. 

The importance of the question at the present 
time is sufficient justification for the careful 
consideration of any careful inquiry into the 
matter, and we hope the author’s little work 
will be widely read. His first postulate is that 
the nation should as a whole accept the policy 
of high and scientific production as its“* common 
aim” and work wholeheartedly for it. Our 
soldiers in the war had a common aim, and in 
spite of inequalities of service they fought and 
won, with eagerness to get the job done. “ A 
shilling a day and a joyous heart at the Front ; 
ten shillings a day and incessant strikes at home. 
Why ? Because the soldier-worker knew that 
his work was worth while.” In the first pages 
of the book are two italicised statements ; the 
first, which emphasises the American labour 
standpoint, and the second that of the Labour 
Party of Great — The American policy 
is stated by Mr. Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labour, in the 
following words :— 

“ We are not going to have the trouble here 
that Britain had with restriction of production. 
There has not been any restriction of output 
for over thirty years in America. We in the 
United States have followed an entirely different 
policy. We say to the employers, ‘ Bring in 
all the improved machinery and new tools that 
you can find. We will help you to improve 
them still further, and we will get the utmost 
product out of them; but what we insist on 
is the limitation of the hours of labour for the 
individual to eight per day. Work two shifts 
a day if you please, or work your machinery all 
round the twenty-four hours if you like with 
three shifts, and we will help you, but we insist 
on the normal working day with full physical 
effort. We will not agree to that overwork 
producing the poison of over-fatigue which 
destroys the maximum of production, under- 
mines the health of the individual worker, and 
destroys his capacity for daily industrial effort.” 


Compared with this view, we have the policy 
of the Labour Party of this country, which 
concerns itself not with the efficiency and speed 
of labour, which would largely determine wages 
and profit-sharing, but’ with another issue, 1.e., 
the“ mis-appropriation of wealth,” about which 
a good deal no doubt could be said, but which is, 
after all, a secondary consideration. The great 
fact is that, as the author says, the progress of 
nations in civilization is marked by the discovery 
and use of methods which save the time 
expended on necessary processes, and in order 
that this may be effected freely men must 
work intelligently for the increase of production, 
by method. There are two possibilities before 
the workers of this country: the first freely to assist 
in the increase of production, thereby greatly 
increasing the wages of industry, the other of 
struggling to cut down the profits of enterprise 
without which, in some form or other, a nation 
must, unless our ideas and system are altogether 
changed, slowly decay. The tigures which the 
author gives of the production, cost and wages 
in this and other countries are remarkable, and 
should be carefully considered. The production, 
for instance, per man in most American trades 
is from two to three times what it is here, and 
yet is compatible with a selling price which is 
often lower and.wages which are uniformly very 
much higher. The inevitable conclusion remains 
that high production is an enormous boon to 





* «From War to Work.” By SAMUEL TURNER. 
London: Nisbet & Co., Ltd. 


the worker, because it enables him to claim far 
higher wages while at the same time the cost of 
the commodities he purchases is kept down. 
Some figures are given of the result of the 
limitation of output here in connection with the 
building trade, which we quote with reserve, 
but whether the exact figures are accurate or not 
the result is amazing. 

““We refuse to build houses and factories. 
Let those who doubt this statement consider 
the followin, 

A block of cottages erected in 1885 cost for 
9-inch brickwork (labour only) 83d. per square 
yard: bricklayer, 9d. per hour; labourer, 6d. 

In 1912 exactly the same labour cost 1s. 9d. 
per square yard of 9-inch brickwork : brick- 
layer, 10d. per hour; labourer, 7d. per hour. 

£ 8. 
Based on 20,000 square yards (8}d.) 


cost of labour was in 1885 <s To 8 
Based on 20,000 square yards 
(1s. 9d.) cost of labour in 1912.. 1,750 0 0 
Increase in wages amounted to 98 3 0 
National loss due to restricte 
output .. ot a « 943 10 4 
A Weaving Shed built in 1882: 
(a) Stone cost per cubic yard 
6s. 6d., 12,064 cubic yards at 
6s. 6d. os ‘ .. 3,920 16 0 
(6) An identical shed built in 1912 
cost 13s. per cubic yard .. 7,841 12 0 
(.) The material in 1882 cost 
(stone) 3s. per yard (mortar) 
6d.—total 3s. 6d. . cme 
(6) The material in 1912 cost 
(stone) 5s. per yard (mortar) 
1s.—total cost 6s. .. .. 3,619 4 0 
The cost of labour in 1882.. .. 1,809 12 0 
The cost of labour in 1912.. .. 4,222 8 0 
Advance of 1d. per hour amounted to 263 8 0 
National loss due to restricted 
output .. 2,149 8 0 


The loss to the nation in the first of these 
cases was something like £1,000; in the second 
it was over £2,000. The reason for the enormous 
increase in the cost of building cottages, factories 
etc., is to be found in the simple fact that in 
1885 the number of bricks laid in plain walling 
per worker per day was from 1,200 to 1,500. 
In 1912 it was from 550 to 650. The conse- 
quence is that operatives throughout Lancashire 
before the war, in 1914, were waiting for 
cottages. Bricklayers and stonemasons were 
in large numbers unemployed. Some large 
firms have only been regularly employing one 
quarter the number of their former workmen. 
Could anything be more absurd or futile? If 
this spirit had dominated the past, what would 
be the state of the world now? What should 
we have thought of our ancestors had they 
finally refused the plough, the reaper, the wheel, 
the locomotive, the loom, the steamship ? 
Imagine the world without those things which 
one generation after another has tried so 
assiduously to keep out of it. The process is 
not ended. Itisstill goingon. We are refusing 
to-day inventions which will make’ the better, 
richer world of the future, as our fathers in the 
past struggled against the inventions on which 
our present civilisation is built. But what will 
posterity say of us, if we succeed ?” 


Clearly the worker has gained very little out 
of a great increase in cost, and industry has 
been checked. 

As the author very forcibly points out, profits 
in the widest sense go mainly to the Community, 
to Directing Ability, to Invention, and to 
Labour, the part falling to Capital being a quite 
small proportion of the total, and it is probably 
because in many cases the employer supplies 
both Capital and Directing Ability that the idea 
of capital being unduly rewarded has become 
widespread. And we as yet know of no 
incentive which can be relied on to stimulate 
production as the chance of making profits. 
We also know that in the countries which 
contain most capitalists labour is best paid, and 
in communities where the capitalist cannot,for 
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is not, allowed to operate the conditions of 
industry, are those which mean a hand to mouth 
struggle for existence. It is surely sane for the 
leaders of Labour, many of whom are educated 
and intelligent men, to recognise facts, and not 
to be led away by prejudice. e. 
Unless Democracy will put its trust in 
exceptional men, allowing them to reap’, 
reasonable reward for the services they render 
to the community, it is as useless and impossible 
to hope for progress as it is to hope for good 
government from men of an ultra-revolutionary 


type. 





BUILDING TRADE 
CONFERENCE, NOTTINGHAM. 


A CONFERENCE was held at the headquarters 
of the Nottingham and Derby Architectural 
Society, in St. James’s-street, Nottingham, 
recently, of architects, master builders and 
operatives, convened to hear and discuss 
paper prepared by Mr. A. N. Bromley. 

The architects included Mr. Harry Gill 
(President of the Society), Mr. H. J. Watkins 
(Vice-President), and Mr. F. M. Royle (Secre. 
tary); the master builders included Mr. W. 
Bosworth (Chairman of the Master Builders’ 
Federation) and Mr. J. Wright (a past Presi- 
dent of the Notts Federation); and the 
operatives had a delegate from each section— 
a bricklayer, a plasterer, a stonemason, a 
plumber, a machinist, a joiner and a slater, 
with Mr. Green (President, Amalgamated 
Unions), and Mr. A. V. Guy (Secretary). 

Mr. H. Gill (who presid:d), in welcoming the 
delegates, said that the war had taught us 
many lessons, not least among them being the 
advantages of unity im aim and _ purpose. 
Architects, contractors and craftsmen stood or 
fell together ; and it was up to all to find out 
what was wrong and if possible to rectify the 
error. From the architect’s point of view, 
there appeared to be two stumbling-blocks in 
the way of clients—high prices and uncertainty 
of completion, even at present high prices; 
and until these hindrances were mitigated or 
removed there could be little prospect for private 
building enterprise in the country. It had been 
conceded that the workman was entitled to more 
leisure and better pay, but was he not a ioe to 
himself unless he recognised that resiriction of 
output was the cause of unemployment and 
not the remedy, and that every man must 
add skill to his labour and bring intelligence 
to bear upon his work, even in these days when 
machinery and standardization were necessarily 
prominent, with a view to increase productivity 
and to lower cost. It was no use girding against 
the capitalists, and strikes and stoppage 
would only enable him to add_ millions 
to millions at the workers’ expense. A 
discussion followed during which one speaker 
described the conference as “ a_heart-to- 
heart {talk to the Triple Alliance.” Several 
speakers contended that it would save cost 
if, as far as possible, clients definitely made up 
their minds as to their requirements before 4 
building was commenced; and if architects 
planned everything out in detail beforehand, 
in order to avoid waiting for fittings, &€- 
To have to pull down any work once it wa 
executed was vexatious to contractor and 
operative alike, and took away all pride of 
work. The feeling between masters and men, 
it was shown, is very cordial, and an assurance 
was given that the forty-four hour week havig 
been conceded, there would be stability for some 
time to come; that sectional strikes in the 
trade had become a thing of the past, aS all 
disputes between one trade and other would 
be referred to a Board of Demarcation; 4 
that there would not be any restriction on = 
maximum output, but that every man wou 
endeavour to do a conscientious day’s work. 

A suggestion was made that it would to 
intelligent interest to the workers and be 
the advantage of all parties if when — 
was started the object and purpose of the wor 
could be explained to the assembled workmen 
It was strongly felt that a combined meeting 
should be held annually. 
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“ MEASURING AND VALUING OF DECORATIVE WORK ” 


Ar a recent meeting of the Incorporated 

titute of British Decorators in Painter’s 
Hall, Little Trinity Lane, E.C., Mr. Godfrey 
Giles, F.I.B.D., read a paper on “ Measuring and 
Valuing of Decorative Work,” in the course of 
which he dealt with (a) Ordinary painting, paper- 
ing, &c., of houses, public buildings, &c. ; (b) work 
of a more special nature; and (c) decorative 
work which one cannot properly measure. 

In reference to (a), he said :—“‘ Customers 
usually select several firms, who prepare their 
own spevification, or architects or surveyors 
repare one and invite several firms to tender— 
or sometimes quantities are taken out, but this 
is not always the case, and where not furnished 
for the purpose of an estimate, I am strongly 


’ of opinion that the whole of the proposed 


work should be measured by the contractor. 
A very careful note should be taken of what is 
specified, and you should be prepared to carry 
out the specification to the letter. Architects 
or customers usually have very good reasons 
for mentioning certain things, specific articles 
or materials, or special processes, and it is up 
to decorators, for their own sakes, to intelli- 

ntly interpret what they are asked to estimate 
or. It may even happen that certain items 
have been overlooked or omitted in an archi- 
tect’s specification, or that certain portions of 
the work may require more preparation than 
the specification allows for. I strongly advise 
others and have myself found it advisable 
and diplomatic to allow for, and include in 
the price such items, if not of too serious a 
nature; it is one of the best ways of securing 
your customers’ or his architect’s confidence. 
It is well worth it even at the risk of being 
thought a little expensive. 

“Take the reverse of the picture. An 
estimate is skimped down to the very lowest 
price at which it is considered safe to take it 
in order to get the job; anything or every- 
thing is treated as an extra as far as possible. 
Frequently the work is badly done, because 
the contractor has been foolish enough to 
eut the price so low that he does all he can 
to save himself from loss on the work, and the 
result is, or is most likely to be, terrible trouble 
at the finish, sometimes resuliing in a law suit. 


Then Heaven help the man who has left the 


work badly done. Personally, I have no 
’ympathy with such estimating, and firms who 
do that sort of cutting and consequently bad 
work, deserve most fully all the trouble they 
bring on themselves. Such jobs cut down to 
the last farthing are not worth having, and if 
the object is to secure a fresh customer, or to 
get another architect on your list, it is a very 
doubtful way of achieving that object; no 
margin exists for throwing in small items in 
order to please one’s customer. Of course, 
when I say that I have found it policy to 
include omissions or prepare work better and 
more thoroughly than specified, there must be 
limits to this as to all things. There must 
always be a give and take margin between a 
contractor and the architect or one’s customer. 
It 18 not always possible to draw up an exact 
Specification, complete in all details, and where 
certain details have been omitted, or certain 
portions of work require more preparation, &c., 
if these are of any importance in the way of 
extra cost it is your duty, of course, to call the 
atchitect’s attention to them before accepting 
the contract, or, if it is accepted, before doing 
the work. 
ss Work should all be measured for the con- 
tractor’s own sake, as when the work is in 
Progress, the production of one’s measuring 
ook often is the means of settling extras and 
all sorts of little points while the work is in 
Progress. It is also most useful if the job is 
at a distance, and the customer or foreman 
writes up about some variation, the price can 
frequently be quoted without moving from 
one's desk, by merely referring to one’s measur- 
ing-book ; and even in making up one’s accounts 
I have often found that it saved a visit to a 
job,*when the eost of an item taken from the 
men's time sheets does not appear to accurately 
represent the value of additional work done. 
Workmen, and foremen also, are so inclined to 


book everything to the contract number. . 

“In measuring for wall papers the best plan 
is to take first the distance between picture 
rail and dado, or skirting, which gives the 
length of each breadth, then measure the 
number of breadths, so that if the drop. is 8 ft. 
this will take four breadths to a roll of ordinary 
English wall paper, and if the room measures 
thirty breadths, it will take eight pieces of 
wall paper, 8 x4= 32, or thirty-two breadths 
two breadths being waste. Architects and 
quantity surveyors usually measure walls for 
wall paper reducing down to square yards. 
They take the ceiling size, multiply by the 
height of space to be treated, and then make 
the deductions for doors, windows, chimney- 
pieces, &c. This has always seemed to me a 
much more complicated way of measuring for 
wall papers. and I have on several occasions 
been able to prove the quantity surveyor’s 
quantity for wall papers to be inaccurate. 

“ With regard to the woodwork, take measure- 
ments right across the door and architraves ; 
multiply them together; add one quarter for 
edges and mouldings; you will find an average 
sized four-panelled door and frame contains 
3} sq. yards, or those a little above the average, 
4 yards. On the hall and staircase side, the 
linings must bé allowed for; for instance, an 
ordinary door and frame 3 ft. 6 in. over all, 
by 7 ft., with 9 in. linings, would be 5 ft. by 
7 ft. 9 in. equals 3} yards, plus a quarter, 
say, 4$ sq. yards. Windows are measured 
the same as doors, #.¢., measured solid, but 
are calculated differently according to the 
amount of ‘ cutting-in’ to be done. For 
ordinary four-light sashes, add one quarter. 
If panes split up into eight, add one-half to 
the total size, If there are a greater number 
of panes the measurement should be doubled. 
This is, of course, one of the points requiring 
judgment ; one or two others I might mention 
are staircase balusters, wrought iron balusters, 
and ironwork enclosures to lift, where they run 
up in the centre of a big staircase—the measure- 
ments of some of these require doubling or 
trebling, there is so much work and cutting in. 

“* We must have some definite plan of arriving 
at extra costs, which simple measurements do 
not cover, and finally adopt a system of keeping 
an account of all work estimated and how it 
compares with actual cost in execution. It 
is very good practice to guess when estimating, 
providing a man verifies his figures by actual 
measurement. It helps him in cases which 
call for some judgment in arriving at the 
correct estimate. To always estimate by guess 
work is to court disaster. Every square yard 
of surface has to be dealt with and paid for. 

“ There appears to me also that two methods 
prevail in pricing. Some firms work out at 
their selling price, others at net prime cost, 
and add to the total so much for the fixed 
establishment’s charges, and so much for profit. 
Personally, I think it far and away the best 
plan to price out at the selling price; this 
helps very much if one produces one’s schedule 
of prices for extras. 

‘** A most important point to bear in mind 
is the question of fixed establishment charges 
or ‘ Trade charges.’ I am sure most small 
firms, especially beginners, if they allow for 
them at all, put them at too low a rate. One 
ought to allow for most businesses 15 per cent. 
of your selling price, which means 20 per cent. 
added to cost for trade charges; and if the 
business is carefully worked you should obtain 
10 per cent. net profit on selling price or on 
turnover. To secure 10 per cent. profit, with 
trade charges at 15 per cent., you must add 
33} per cent. to your cost, which is the very 
least I consider one can add to make a business 
pay. If your establishment costs and profit 
total 30 per cent., you must add 43 per cent. 
to your cost, which is equivalent to 5}d. in the 
Is., or 8s. 74d. in the pound. At the lower 
rate above mentioned, nothing is provided 
for some jobs not paying as well as they 
are expected to, nothing for bad debts or other 
little losses or expenses that may crop up. 
The safest way is to set to work to obtain a 
minimum of 50 per cent. on one’s cost, which 
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gives 334 per cent. gross profit. I took out 
the gross profit percentage on my turnover 
for seven years preceeding the war, and it 
worked out at 27} per cent. average. Some 
years ago my accountant called my attention 
to the fact that we were not getting enough 
profit in view of expenses. I tried to get an 
additional 5 per cent. net profit average, by 
adding 10 per cent. to all charges, whenever 
possible; it increased the actual net profit 
by something between 2} and 3 per cent., and 
made all the difference to the net profit. 

“When estimating on measured work or 
bills of quantities, the principal thing, of course, 
is to get your schedule of prices at proper 
profitable rates. My opinion is that all pub- 
lished rates such as Laxton’s Price Book, are 
priced too low. Some time ago the London 
Association of Master Decorators prepared a 
new schedule on account of the rise that had 
taken place. I happened to be one of the 
committee to consider the prices. I fought 
very hard, and succeeded to some extent, to 
get the schedule raised, in many items rather 
higher than the majority had put down. Why 
some people in the trade seem se anxious to 
cut down everything to the detriment of the 
trade and their own interests, I cannot under- 
stand. At present cost of labour and material, 
I reckon 2s. 6d. for what would have been Is.; 
in other words, a £40 job costs about £100. 

As to (b) Work of aSpecial Nature. In this 
case customers are anxious to have either the 
best work and taste obtainable, or originality 
of treatment; they either give the work 
straight away to their regular decorator, or 
if they haven’t one, apply to a firm usually 
recommended by a friend or by an architect. 

“* Estimates are usually given, but are not 
competitive ; the question of a close cut price 
does not usually count. In these cases it is 
more a question of quality. A much greater 
responsil ility rests on the decorator. He has 
to very carefully consider his customer's 
requirements and see that nothing is missed or 
overlooked. Any special treatment or schemes 
are usually priced according to what they are 
worth, and although the bulk of the work 
would be measured and priced, there is probably 
a larger proportion which cannot be taken at 
ordinary schedule rates. I think I am correct 
in stating that all the best work in the country 
is done this way. It is a question of confidence 
between the customer and the contractor, 
The best firms of decorators know far more 
about decorating and decorative work than 
architects and surveyors, and the latter in 
many cases consult decorators with regard to 
decoration or decorative schemes. I make 
this statement with all due respect to architects, 
the majority of whom most freely admit it, 
but there are a few architects who are so 
accustomed to employ either builders or the 
quite ordinary painting firms, who call them- 
selves decorators, that they feel they would be 
losing professional dignity in consulting the 
opinion of a decorator, and yet those very men 
would think nothing of consulting a heating 
engineer for a hot water job. 

“As to (c), viz., Decorative Work which 
cannot be measured. This consists of all hand- 
painted work, whether for ceilings, friezes, wall 
panels, &c. It also includes such work as 
picking out cornices or ornament in various 
tints and colours. I would also include the 
best kinds of graining to imitate woods of 
various kinds and marbling. It is almost 
impossible to measure the aforesaid work for 
several obvious reasons. For instance, take 
a hand-painted ceiling. In one corner one 
might have clusters of roses, or several angels, 
and then the rest of it merely blue sky and 
clouds which, of course, takes much less time. 
Then, again, in graining, a man may appear to 
be rather slow at this particular art, but it is 
entirely a question of how much t me he spends 
in ‘ over-graining,’ glazing, shading, &c., accord- 
ing to the wood to be imitated, and the per- 
fection desired in the finished imitation. For 
these reasons I always prefer to quote definite 
sums for graining and marbling, and not depend 
upon measurements or rates ‘ per yard.’” 

The remainder of the paper on “ Estimates 
Free ”’ we shall give in our next issue. } 
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RENT RESTRICTION. 





PROPOSED CONTINUANCE FOR THREE YEARS AFTER THE WAR. 


A CONSIDERED plan for meeting the difficulties 
on the one hand of small house tenants who 
feel that the general shortage of houses may 
be used by landlords as an excuse for enforcing 
scarcity rents, and, on the other hand, of 
property owners who find that the increased 
cost of materiis and labour involves them in 
greater charges for the maintenance of their 
property, is offered in a Report «f the Com- 
mittee on the Increase of Rent and Mortgage 
Interest War Restrictions Acts, now published 
by the Ministry of Reconstruction. 

It will be remembered that the Increase of 
Rent and Mortgage Interest War Restrictions 
Act, as passed in December, 1915, and amended 
in later Acts, was aimed primarily to vrevent 
the extortion of “ Scarcity rents” during the 
period of the war, when little or no building 
work could be done. It applied only to houses 
whose rents or rateable values did not exceed 
in the Metropolitan Police District £35, in 
Scotland £30, and elsewhere £26, and it pro- 
vided that in these cases there should be no 
increase, either during the war or for six months 
afterwards, above the standard rent, t.e., the 
rent at which the house was let on August 3, 
1914. 

The Report points out that since the passing 
of that Act there has been a considerable change 
in the circumstances. The cost of repairs and 
management has rapidly increased, while under 
the Act no increase in rent to cover these extra 
charges can be levied. “ If the present Act 
is allowed to expire six months after the War, 
rents,” says the Report, “ will undoubtedly 
rise considerably. The increase demanded 
may, in many cases, be reasonable, but with 
the great shortage of houses which will exist, 
the opportunity to exact ‘ scarcity rents’ will 
be present. Further, this increase would take 
place at a time of extreme dislocation, when 
demobilisation is proceeding, when a certain 
amount of unemployment may be present, 
and when the incomes of wage earners, if only 
because of the reduction in overtime, may be 
lower, On the other hand, the cost of building 
at the present time is enormously in excess of 
the pre-war cost, and though this may soon 
begin to fall, it will be very high in the years 
immediately succeeding the war, and is likely 
to be permanently higher than the pre-war 
cost, It will be unreasonable” adds the 
Report, “ to expect that the number of new 
houses needed will be provided on economic 
lines in competition with the existing houses 
if the rents of these latter are restricted to 
anything like their present level.” ; 

The Report goes on to give under various 
heads short summaries of the evidence the 
Committee have taken from different classes 
interested in the building, owning and occupation 
of houses, Witnesses on behalf of mortgagees 
(or, in Scotland, bond holders) represented to 
the Committee that all restrictions on mort- 
gages should be removed. The hardship of 

limiting the returns of one small class of 
investor, frequently a man of small means, 
was forcibly put. At the same time, witnesses 
were prepared to admit that it might be 
necessary to continue for a short period the 
restriction in the rate of mortgage interest 
chargeable, and agreed to this step, providing 
that a reasonable increase in the rate of interest 
were permitted. 


Cost of Repairs. 


For the house owners, all witnesses em- 
phasised a great increase in the cost of repairs, 
which they put at from 100 per cent. to 200 per 
cent. according to district, and in the cost of 
management generally. Though in many cases 
repairs had not been done during the war, yet 
these repairs would have to be done eventually 
and would then cost more. The general effect 


of the evidence was that before the war repairs 
amounted to approximately 20 per cent. of 
the rent, exclusive of rates, and that their cost 


at present might be taken as considerably 
more than double the pre-war cost. To cover 
this and géneral outgoings, an increase of some 
20 per cent. of net rental would be required. 
Further, an increase of 1 per cent. on the net 
return to the owner upon his capital (to cover 
an extra 1 per cent. to mortgagees where, as in 
most cases, the property is mortgaged) would 
require an increase in rental of at least 15 per 
cent. To place owners in as good a position 
as in 1914, therefore, a 35 per cent. increase 
in net rental should be permitted. The owners 
contended that the producers of houses should 
be treated in the same way as other producers, 
and that it was unfair to restrict them to 
pre-war prices when others were unrestricted. 
At the same time they were desirous of pre- 
venting any owner charging a “ scarcity rent,” 
and realised that some control might be neces- 
sary for a period after the war. Indeed, many 
of them thought that the effect of removing 
all restriction would be that mortgages would 
be called in; forced sales would take place, 
and owners would be ruined. 


Witnesses on behalf of the builders gave 
similar evidence to that of the owners, pointin 
out particularly, however, that the effect o 
the restriction of rents would be to prevent 
new building after the war. It was not to be 
expected that houses could be built on economic 
lines 80 long as the policy of restricting rents 
of existing houses was continued. A com- 
mercial rent could not be obtained on new 
houses in competition with similar existing 
houses built at a lower cost and restricted in 
rent. 


The Tenant’s View. 


On behalf of house tenants evidence was 
given by a number of witnesses representing 
important labour and tenants’ organisations. 
The views expressed were various. All were 
against the restriction of rents being entirely 
removed at the expiration of the present Act. 
but were in favour of the landlord being com- 
pensated (though not necessarily by the tenant) 
for the extra cost of repairs and other manage- 
ment expenses actually paid. All were agreed 
in principle that the good landlord should be 
justly treated. Some trade union officials 
weTe prepared to agree that probably a 1 per 
cent, imcrease in mortgage interest and a 
33 per cent. increase in rent would be fair. 
They thought, however, that a sudden and 
substantial increase in rent would mean serjous 
industrial unrest, and that this increase should 
therefore be made in two or more stages. They 
were emphatic that while this increase should 
be allowed to good landlords, no increase what- 
ever should be allowed to owners of houses 
which do not come up to a proper minimum 
standard of habitability, and in particular to 
owners of slum houses, which are only inhabited 
because of the present failure in accommodation, 
They were unanimous in claiming that some 
control over rents, probably in the form of a 
Rent Court should be permanent. 


Witnesses representing the War Emergency 
Workers’ National Committee, and other bodies, 
calculated that to remedy overcrowding and to 
replace slums, one million houses, and probably 
five million rooms, should be provided within 
the next five years. They thought that these 
houses should be built by the State and the 
Local Authorities in co-operation, with State 
financial assistance to enable the new houses to 
be let at the rent “ customary in the district ” 
before the war, though they recognise that in 
this way housing might become permanently 
uneconomic. Until these were built the present 
restrictions should be maintained, and any 
necessary compensation to owners should be 
made by the State. Representatives of 
agricultural labourers, on the other hand, 
considered as undesirable the present 
system of uneconomic rents which’ exists in 
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agricultural areas, and thought that rents 
should be economic, and that wages should he 
fixed at such a level as to enable labourers to 
pay such rent, and so to be indeyiendent of their 
employer in the matter of housing. 


No Permancnt Subsidy. 


The Committee state that the policy adopted 
to meet the present problem may determing 
whether housing is to continue in the future 
on an economic basis, or is to be permanently 
subsidised, and, in effect, become a State enter. 
prise. They favour the return to economig 
conditions as soon as possible, and go on to 
make definite recommendations as to how, in 
their opinion, the problem should be faced by 
the Government. Giving their argumentsTin 
each case they make the following reco. 
mendations :— 

The present Acts should be continued with 
modifications for a period of three years from 
the termination of the war (that is to say, should 
be extended for a period of 24 years). 

The following increases in mortgage interest 
and in rent should (upon notice being given 
in an approved form) be permitted to mort. 
gagees and owners of existing houses, who,"but 
for the statutory restrictions, would be other. 
wise free to demand increases :— 

Mortgagees should be entitled, in cases where 
the standard rate of interest is less than 5 per 
cent., to an increase :— 

(a) at the end of six months after the 
termination of the war of an amount not 
exceeding 4 per cent. 

(b) at the end of another twelve months 

— of a further gmount, not exceeding } per 
cent., but with a maximum of 5 per cent, 


Owners should be entitled to increase their 
rent, at the end of six months after the ter- 
mination of the war, by an amount not exceed. 
ing 10 per cent. of the rents exclusive of rates. 
At the expiration of another twelve months 
they should be entitled to increase their rents 
further by an amount not exceeding 15 per cent. 
of the present rents, exclusive of rates, upon 
obtaining a certificate from the Local Authority 
to the effect that the house in respect of which 
the increase in rent is contemplated is, at the 
time of the certificate, in reasonable terantable 
repair"and condition. ‘6 

The “ rateable values” of houses falling 
within the Acts should not be increased during 
the continuance of the restricticns in conse- 

uence of the additions to rent which we recom- 
mend should be permitted ; houses built here- 
after should be put into as good a position as 
regards rating as similar existing houses ; and 
certain other alterations should be made ip 
regard to rates and taxes. 

As the present deduction in respect of the 
cost of repairs and management for the purposes 
of income tax under Schedule A appears to the 
Committee to be inadequate—at any rate in the 
c2se of small house property—a larger deduction 
should be allowed to owners of houses falling 
within the Acts. Some provision should, how- 
ever, be made to ensure that this larger allow- 
ance should not be obtained in cases where 
proper repairs have not been done. 

In cases where a person has purchased @ 
dwelling-house since September 30, 1917, and 
requires the premises for his own occupation, 
or for that of some person in his employ, or in 
the employ of some tenant from him, a County 
Court Judge shall have power, upon application 
being made to him, to make an order for posses- 
sion if, after consideration of all the circum- 
stances, including the presence or otherwise 
of suitable alternative accommodation, he shall 
consider it reasonable. 

The restrictions should not apply to houses 
built hereafter. : 

In a Minority Report Mr. Dan Rider and 
Wm. B. Neville disagreed with the proposal 
that rent should be increased to cover an 
increased rate of interest to mortgagees. 

Mr. E. M. Gibbs, F R.1.B.A., of Sheffield, 
was one of the members of the Committee. 
He signed the Report with certain _reservations 
which we give on next page 
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MR. GIBBS’ RESERVATIONS. 


{ux reservations — Mr. E. M. F pes 
in signing the Report, are as under :— 
= agree with the Report generally, but with 
reservations, especially as to Clause 34, respect- 
the period of extension of the Act, the 
increase in rate of interest on mortgages, and 
the increase in rent. 

“ In my opinion, the Act, as amended, should 

be for not more than one year, but renewable 
by year with the * Expiring Laws Continu- 
ance Acts’; to permit of the very earliest ad- 
‘ost ment whenever changed conditions arise, and 
return to freedom of contract as soon as normal 
conditions eventuate. The removal of unneces- 
restrictions should not wait until the 
shortage of houses ceases, but it is most im- 
rtant that it should be made as soon as 
gsible, so as to encourage early renewal of 
yestment in the housing of the people, whether 
by Local Authorities, utility societies, or private 
enterprise. 

“The Act was a war emergency measure, and 
has restricted increase in mortgage interest and 
in rent during a period when the cost of all other 
necessities of life have largely increased, and 
when wages have been Similarly increased. The 
restrictions have been borne by the mortgagees 
and owners for the benefit of the tenants, and 
for the good of the State. It is generally ad- 
mitted that the time has arrived for some re- 
adjustment. The equity of re-adjustment, as 
it appears to me, is to continue to protect the 
tenant from any excessive rent due to scarcity 
of houses until normal conditions return; but 
to allow rent to be increased sufficiently to 
provide a market rate of interest to owners out 
of which to pay an equivalent increase in 
mortgage interest. The State to subsidise the 
owner for extra cost of repairs due to the war. 
If the cost of the necessities of life, other than 
houses, decrease, as probably they will do 
before the expiration of the Act, six months 
after declaration of peace, then the tenants will 
be better able to pay an increase in rent. 
there be unemployment or a lowering of wages, 
then any inability to pay arising therefrom is 
not a just reason why the owner and mortg 
should continue to suffer any undue restrictions. 
The houses are required for employees who are 
necessary for trade and other purposes, and 
employers should pay wages sufficient to provide 
for a suitable house at a reasonable rent. 
During the transition period, in the event of the 
employer not being able to pay sufficient wages 
or in the event of unemployment, then the 
increase of rent due to war should be paid by 
the Stato, as part of the cost of the war. The 
owners and mortgagees certainly should not be 
called upon to suffer any undue restriction for 


the benefit of employers, or for the relief of the: 


State from its just burden. 

_ The extra cost of repairs to existing houses 
is due to the same cause and is of the same 
nature as the extra cost of building new houses. 
If it is right for the State to subsidise the latter 
as a war charge, as is generally admitted, it is 
right also to subsidise the former. By so doing 
the State would remove a serious bone of con- 
tention between owners and tenants ; the former 
holding that they should not be called upon to 
do repairs at such extraordinary cost unless 
tents be increased proportionately ; the latter 
*bjecting to any rise of rent due to such extra 
cost. The State subsidy might be paid on 
Production of the bill of repairs, subject to 
suthoritative determination of amount of extra 
cost due to war. It would encourage owners 
to do repairs forthwith and thoroughly. The 
Merease in rent should be subject to repairs 
having been done as is provided in the Report at 
end of Clause 34. 

“Increase in rents of existing houses to a 
reasonable extent is also necessary, so as to 
approach somewhat the economic rents of 
houses to be erected, that is if Local Authorities 
are to be encouraged to provide further houses, 
with little or no charge on the rates, at a time 
when such large extra charges are due to cover 
ae of cost of other local services. The 

crease in rents is also ne essary if Utilit 
Societies are to provide housing, except on 4 
Philanthropic basis; and if private enterprise 
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is to be enabled to renew its great services to 
the State in housing the people. Increase to 
market rate of interest will be justice and 
nothing more to owners and mortgagees; but 
it will be definitely beneficial to the tenants by 
encouraging the largest increase in number of 
houses and obviating scarcity rents immediately, 
and also on return to normal times. 

“In fixing the increase to be permitted, it 
should be remembered that mortgagees obtained 
rates of interest differing according to propor- 
tionate amount of loan and nature of security, 
and that owners obtained rents differing accord- 
ing to character and position of property, and 
that the arrangements were made before the 
war, when there was perfect freedom of contract. 
For the present and for the temporary transition 
period it will, therefore, be unreasonable for any 
of the parties to expect the State to consider and 
readjust any inequalities in such voluntary 
agreements. I submit that the equity will be 
in permitting proportionate increase in the 
amounts for each. I suggest 25 per cent. on 
mortgage interest, equiva'ent to a rise of from 
say 4 to 5 per cent. interest, and I also 
8 t an equal 25 per cent. on net rent, 
exclusive of repairs and rates, equivalent to a 
rise of from say 5 to 6} per cent. return for gross 
investment, plus the State subsidy for increased 
cost of repairs due to war. It may be some 
years before the market rate of interest will be 
substantially reduced, but the cost of repairs 
may be reduced much more quickly, and the 
State subsidy should soon cease. The read- 
justments, as provided, would be year by year. 


“* T have further to submit that, under Clause 
34, as it appears in the Committee’s report, the 
increase recommended being in one case on rate 
of interest and in other on rent, the amounts of 
percentages are not comparable, and it will be 
found by test cases that in most of them the 
mortgagee will be ensured an increase, but that 
the owner will receive less from increase in rent 
than he will pay for increase in mortgage and 
extra cost of repairs; he will during the period 
of three years be receiving less net income than 
he does under the existing Act. The Committee’s 
suggestion of 4 per cent. on mortgage interest 
and 10 per cent. on rent is misleading to the 
careless reader. The former will appear a mere 
trifle compared with the latter, whereas under 
the circumstances above shown it is the reverse 
in effect. 

** In reference to rating (Clause 42) I desire to 
draw attention to the relief, by reform of rating, 
from the undue burden on the class of property 
falling within the Act being sufficient to largely 
contribute to relief from the higher rents 
anticipated. 

“I can find no reference in the report to the 
suggestion for house duty on houses of less 
annual value than £20, which are at present 
alone exempt from the duty. This duty would 
produce many millions of pounds per annum for 
State assistance for housing, and thereby help 
very considerably to avoid scarcity rents, to the 
benefit of tenants of existing houses as well as 
to tenants of houses to be erected.” 


A BUILDER’S VIEW. 

In the House of Commons a few days ago, 
in the discussion on the Bill, Mr. Lorden said 
legislation like this would not encourage build- 

. He knew something about the matter, 
being in the building trade himself. The Bill 
however, did not affect him personally, as the 
houses in which he dealt had renta!s of from 
£500 to £1.000. But it hit some of his friends, 
small tradesmen and others, who put their 
savings into houses in the hope of providing 
for their old age. He knew one man who 
bought four houses. out of which he got £150 a 
year. Formerly, the cost of keeping the houses 
in repair was £5 or £6 a year each, it was now 
as much as £20. What was worse, men could 
not be” got to do the repairs. People who 
raised rents were speculators and profiteers, and 
he agreed that — should be restrained. But 
the ordinary landlords did nothing like that. 
In most cases the friendliest feelings prevailed 
between landlord and tenant, and the houses 
were maintained in a remarkable state of repair. 
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INCREASE OF RENT AMENDMENT ACT. 


As there seems to be some doubt in the minds 
of those affected by the Amendment to the 
Incre=se of Rent and Mortgage Interest (War 
Restrictions) Act as to how it has altered their 
rights it may be of use if we explain the position, 
for the amending A t by itself is incomprehen- 
sible. Section 1 Subsection 3 of the principal 
Act is as follows :—‘‘ No order for the recove 
of possession of a dwelling-house to which this 
Act applies or for the ejectment of a tenant 
therefrom shall be made so long as the tenant 
continues to pay rent at the agreed rate as 
modified by this Act and performs the other 
conditions of the tenancy except on the ground 
that the tenant has committed waste or has 
been guilty of conduct which is a nuisance or 
annoyance to adjoining or neighbouring occu- 
piers or that the premises are reasonably 
required by the landlord for the occupation of 
himself or some other person in his employ 
or in the employ of some tenant from him or 
on some other ground which may be deemed 
satisfactory by the Court making such order. 
. +.” §So far as we are aware there has been 
no decision as to whether the words “ some other 
ground ”’ are to be read as restricted by the 
preceding definite expressions, although in 
Stovin v. Fairbrass (Weekly Notes, March 1) 
Mr. Justice Avory expressed the opinion without 
deciding the point that they were not to be used 
aS ignodus generis with the preceding words ; but 
in recent cases there has certainly been apparent 
an inclination to read them restrictively. How- 
ever this may be this section contains the 
restrictive provisions under this Act apart from 
the Courts (Emergency Powers) Acts, and now 
we propose showing how these restrictions have 
been extended by the amending Act of 1918. 

The Legislature never “calls a spade a 
spade,” so we set out the amending Act to 
enable readers to form their own conclusions, 
It provides that the above subsection shall be 
read as if the following provision was inserted 
at the end of it :—‘* For the purposes of this 
subsection the expression ‘ landlord’ shall not 
include any person who since the 12 March 1918 
has become landlord by the acquisition of the 
dwelling-house or any interest therein otherwise 
than by devolution thereof to him under a settle- 
ment made before the same date or under a 
testamentary disposition or an intestacy.” 

The word “landlord” only occurs once in 
the subsection, so the effect of the amendment is 
this that a purchaser after March 12, 1918, 
cannot obtain possessi.n of the house for his 
own occupation or for some person in his employ 
or in the employ of a tenant of his, and as has 
been shown by some. recent cases we have 
discussed in our columns, the vendor of course 
has divested himself of all rights under the 
sub-section. 

Since the above was written, the Government 
has announced its intention of extending the 
provisions of the Acts in two directions In the 
first place, the duration of the existing Acts is 
to be extended so that they continue in force 
for one year instead of six months after the 
termination of the war, but according to Mr. 
Bonar Law’s statement in the House of Com- 
mons, between the six months and the extended 
period, an increase of rent not exceeding 10 
per cent. and an increase in mortgage interest of 
not more than half per cent. with a limit on the 
maximum interest to 5 per cent. will be allowed. 
Secondly, the operation of the Acts is to be 
extended to houses of a higher rateable value— 
viz., in the Metropolitan Police District, includ- 
ing the City of London, to houses at a rateable 
value of £55 at the commencement of the war, 
with corresponding increase in Scotland and 
the provinces. Jn answer to a question as to 
whether the principle was not equa!ly applicable 
to houses of a higher va'ue, Mr. Bonar Law is 
reported as having replied : “ No, Ido not think 
so. The House will understand that it is noi 
desirable to take the building of all houses out 
of private enterprise.” 

By these Acts, the building of houses, we 
believe, is discouraged, although it is not the 
building of them, but the letting, which is 
restricted. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS. 





Tur 35th” annual meeting of the members 
of the Institute of Builders was held on Wednes- 
day last week at the offices, 48, Bedford Square, 
Mr. F. Shingleton, M.V.O., presiding in the 
absence of Mr. Walter Lawrence (the President) 
who wrotealetterregretting hisinability to be pre- 
sent as he had to proceed to Belgium on business. 

Mr. A. G. White (the Secretary) submitted 
the report, in which the Council noted with 
satisfaction that. the membership had con- 
tinued to increase during the past year. Refer- 
ence was made to the fact that the Institute 
was represented on the Industrial Council for 
the Building Industry, through which it was in 
touch with the trade and labour side of industry, 
and with the Government in its relation thereto. 
There appeared to be room for an“ Entente,” 
with the R.1I.B.A., and possibly with other pro- 
fessional bodies which would link up the pro- 
fessional side of the industry with advantage 
to all concerned. Conversations, the report 
stated, were taking place ‘which might lead to 
developments of that kind. 

On the motion of Mr. H. Willcock, seconded 
by Mr. J. Croad, the report was adopted. 

The Chairman proposed the election of Mr, 
Edward J. Hill as President for the current year. 

Mr. Fluay, J.P., seconded the proposition, 
which ‘was carried with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Hill then took the chair, and having been 
invested with the chain of office, thanked the 
members for the honour they had done him, 
and said they might rely upon him to do all that 
was possible to uphold the dignity and usefulness 
of the Institute during his year of office. 

Following a vote of thanks to Mr. Lawrence, 
the retiring President, Mr. J. Storrs and Mr. 
F. J. Gayer were elegted as Vice-Presidents ; 
Mr. FE. J. Brown, Treasurer, and Messrs, F. 
Woods, F. M. May, R. Holliday, and G. H. 
Parker were elected as members of the Council. 

Mr. Hillthen delivered his presidential address. 
He said that while they were thankful that 
we had compelled the enemy to sign an armistice, 
which they all devoutly hoped might be followed 
by a lasting peace, they could not but agree 
that the times they were at present passing 
through were even more critical than they were 
a year ago. They had, on the one hand, to re- 
organise their industry to overtake the vast 
volume of work so long left undone, and to 
carry out the necessary work that their factories 
might be able to enter into competition for the 
huge requirements of the world for commodities 
of every description ; and, on the other hand, 
they were faced with the shortage of many 
essential materials. Then, too, as they all knew, 
the cost of labour had advanced 100 per cent. 
on pre-war rates, in addition to which they were 
faced with the question of grave unrest, which 
it was to be hoped the united efforts of the 
representatives of both sides would overccme. 
Production was the keynote to their industry, 
as in all others, and if their trade was to maintain 
its place, production with high wages and better 
conditions could only be secured by recognising 
the fact that a larger output would cheanen 
production and thus increase demand. That 
Institute was represented on the Industrial 
Council for the Building Industry. Important 
meetings had been held in London, Edinburgh 
and Manchester, and they hoped that the re- 
commendations it might make would be for 
the benefit and advancement of the trade. He 
trusted that the District Councils would soon 
be in’ working order. In his view Works Com- 
mittees were the basis of the whole scheme, and 
those would prove the means of overcoming 
difficulties which were often very small in the 
beginning, but which, if left to go to the District 
or National Councils, became problems which 
took much time and tactful handling before 
they could be settled. In ideal circumstances 
the triple organisation could be developed up- 


wards from Works Committees rather than down- 
wards from the National Councils. National 
Councils had been set up first, and the reason 
for that course seemed to have been that those 
Councils had been occupied with national 
problems, and partly that the establishment 
of Works Committees presented special diffi- 
culties. The usefulness of Works Committees 
had not yet been generally recognised on either 
side, and was still looked on with some 
suspicion. From his own experience he was 
strongly in favour of them. They should be 
representative of every class of worker in the 
establishment, elected by their fellow workers, 
and representatives of management should 
also be on the Committee. The functions 
of a Works Committee were executive, but 
the recommendations they put forward were 
for consideration by the firm, and not neces- 
sarily for adoption in toto. The questions 
put on the agenda must be those that in no 
way interfered with existing agreements between 
the ‘unions and employers’ associations. “A 
Works Committee, nevertheless, had many 
opportunities for suggesting improvements, and 
as to methods by which needless labour might be 
saved in any of the various departments cf a 
works. The activities of the Institute during the 
coming year should, in his opinion, be directed 
to furthering, among others, the following 
important matters :—(1) The acceptance of the 
Articles of Association, which had been com- 
pleted and were now before the Registrar for 
approval, and which they hoped soon to be able 
to place before the Institute for formal adoption. 
After such adoption they hoped to see strong 
provincial branches started so that the status of 
their craft might be kept at a high level of 
efficiency. (2) The National Federation, having 
completed a provisional draft of a new national 
form of contract, submitted it to the Institute, 
asking for their co-operation, and the Joint 
Drafting Committee, with the aid of a Counsel 
having almost completed their work, that draft 
would in’ due course come up for approval. 
(3) The apprenticeship question had continued 
to receive the careful consideration of the 
Council. There was first the question of those 
youths who joined up and had now returned to 
resume their indentures, being still under 21 
years. Again, many had returned who were 
indentured and were now over 21 years. It was 
most desirable that those youths should have the 
benefit of the training they had lost through 
serving in H.M. Forces. Special arrangements 
were proposed by the Government to-meet those 
cases in the form of a subsidy, and those would 
need further consideration. (4) He was confi« 
dent that they would agree that a much closer 
co-operation between the Institute and the 
Royal Institute of British Architects was essen- 
tial if the best results of the combined efforts of 
the architect and the builder were to be achieved. 
They had been glad to have recently received 
from the R.I.B.A. a communicaticn relative to 
much closer working between their Institute and 
theirs, and they had suggested, and it had been 
agreed, that a joint committee of the two insti- 
tutes be set up to consider that important 
matter and to issue a report upon its findings, 
Among items which could, with great advantage, 
be dealt with by such a joint committee were 
a study of the methods of contracting; closer 
co-operation between all concerned in the build- 
ing industry ; the question of the direct employ- 
ment of builders by building owners. In respect 
to a study of the methods of contracting, he was 
sure they would all agree that under the lump- 
sum system of tendering the builder suffered by 
the speculative character of the remuneration 
he received. The artisan was guaranteed a 
minimum wage and definite hours of labour ; 
the architect was also sure of his fee; but the 
builderwas put into competition forjhis remunera_ 


tion, and it was a matter of speculation and risk 
whether he received any remuneration whatever, 
He was often, as they a!l knew, faced with’y 
serious loss, It was possible that somethj 

could be devised to relieve the builder from any 
unfair position. Secondly, there should be @ 
common meeting ground between the architect 
and the builder. Success in any constructional 
undertaking depended upon the mutual co. 
operation and the loyal work of all concerned, 
The builder was interested in the question of 
technical experts, he favoured their employment 
as consultants, but deprecated the growing 
practice of their employment as executive 


“experts. In connection with the direct employ. 


ment of the builder the Institute strongly 
objected to any attempt “by the public. to 
set aside the profession, and there was room 
for some understanding between them on the 
question of the public employing builders direct. 
One of the many lessons of the awful war had 
been to bring home to each of them the low 
standard of physical development of the nation 
generally, and the need for a Ministry of Health, 
The question of the nation’s physical health was 
closely related to the larger question of recon. 
struction, and among the various questions that 
were being discussed was one of a partnership 
between Capital and Labour, whereby each 
should participate in the results which could 
only be attained by their joint efforts. It was 
evident that the close-co-operation of all con- 
cerned in industry was the only method by which 
a healthy development could be secured. In 
conclusion, he was confident that after the 
travail they in common with all industries, were 
now going through, an enduring industrial peace 
would be brought forth. He was convinced that 
with the loosening of Government control, 
and the steadying effect on markets which those 
factors would secure, and the bright prospects 
there were for the future of their industry, there 
was a time before them when they might hope 
to see a fuller and greater accomplishment of the 
aims and objects which- had been the great 
eer for which the Institute had stood for,so 
ong a period. 





s.4,. Prudential Assurance” Company..§ | J 
w The number of policies issued during the yeat 
was 84,453, assuring the sum of £13,846,213, 
and producing a new annual premium income 
of £1,293,182. The premiums received were 
£6,770,839, being an increase of £1,275,634 
over the year 1917. The claims of the year 
amounted to £5,337,976, of which £405,078 
was in respect of war claims. The pre- 
miums received in the Industrial Branch during 
the year were £9,736,403, being an increase 
of £359,545. The claims of the year amounted 
to £4,982,416, of which £1,119,512 was in respect 
of 66,930 war claims. The total number of 
claims and surrenders, including 30,279 endow- 
ment assurances matured, was 430,335. The 
number of free policies granted during the year 
to those policyholders of five years’ standing 
and upwards who desired to discontinue theit 
payments, was 55,374, the number in force being 
2,014,311. The number of free policies which 
became claims was 50,935. The total number 
of policies in force in this branch at the end of 
the year was 22,256,570 ; their average duration 
is fourteen years. The war claims of the year, 
in both branches, number 71,814 and amount to 
£1,524,590. Under the Sickness Insurance Tables 
in the General Branch, the premiums received 
during the year were £6,168, and £3,777 was 
aid in sickness cla ms. Sinking fund policies 

ave been issued assuring a capital sum of 
£210,525 and producing an annual income © 
£5,064. The assets of the Company, i= all 
branches, as shown in the balance-sheet, até 
£113,364,362, which shows an_ increase of 
£5,330,991 over 1917. .The Staff Provident 
Fund,.which was. founded in 1898 for the benetit 
of the outdoor staff, now amounts to £308.84’. 
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LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ AND AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIES’ 


ASSOCIATION. 


From the Secretary’s Monthly Letter; for 
January and February we take the following :— 


The Burden of the War.—The following 
information sent to the Ministry of Labour 
and Air Ministry will be of service to members 
in connection with the circular letter of 
February 7 last re Rates of Wages in the 
London District :— 


“ My Conciliation Board to-day (28/2/19) 
dealt with the inquiry contained in your letter 
of the 2ist inst., When the following resolution 
was carried :— 

“That the Ministry of Labour and Air 
Ministry be informed in reply to their 
inquiries that the allowances and percentages 
referred to in the resolution of this Board 
of 17th January, 1919, confirmed by the 
Ministry of Labour on, the 6th February, 
1919, include all advances in wages granted 
to London Building Trade Operatives since 
July, 1914, and the 123 per cent. bonus and 
all allowances granted, but the award is not 
intended to include walking time or country 
money. 

“The Board further wishes to point out 
that the words ‘ present rate’ in the case 
of woodworking machinists means the total 
wage earned at the date of the Award 
(including 12} per cent.) and the advance of 


2d. is payable thereon.” 

Local Advisory Committees (Employment 
Exchanges).—The representatives. of the Asso- 
elation upon the above Committees continue 
to meet periodically, when views are exchanged 
and matters of employment in the Building 
Trade are carefully considered. 

Resolutions have been conveyed to Govern- 
ment Departments strongly urging the imme- 
diate release of men for work in brickfields, 
and also asking the Treasury to subsidise, 
where necessary, those brickfields that have 
been closed down during the war with a view 
of re-opening as quickly as possible. 

_ Correspondence between members and the 
Courts of Referees in respect to unempioyment 
benefit has been considered, and the opinion 
no rye that the Courts should be sup- 

rted, and that the me i 

— be urged to sr ic pet less: 
© question of setting up National Work- 
sate ri me ps Men permanently 
under stedlinetiien. eT ee 

Any views which Members may li 

; y like to for- 
= L. the’ use of the Committee will be 

Cancellation of Contracts.—The following { 
eopy of circular i b eration of 
AiR mors — by the Federation of 

Members who have in view t 
eancellat ion of Government tell Bas Pca 
upon their profits, should bear in mind that it 
is provided in the Finance Acts—Sec. 38 (3) 
vd the 1915 No. 2 Act, Sec. 45 (2) of the 1916 
aed and Sec. 20 (2) of the 1917 Act—that 
bow profits have not reached the point 
a ving liability to Excess Profits Duty or a 
rows been sustained in a trade or business 
- - entitled to repayment out of previous 
xcess Profits Duty, or a set off against suc- 

ceeding Excess Profits Duty, of such amount 
tg make the total E.P.D. paid during the 
: ole period accord with their profits or losses 
a, that period. This arrangement for 
~~ ging E.P.D. paymerftts to harmonise with 
- : Tesul ts is in a measure an equivalent for 
e islocation that is more or less bound to 
bor owing to the inevitable interregnum 
= W ar and Peace Industry. 
de ficien sion for dealing with a loss or 
that fr. against E.P.D. paid or payable is 
aa 8 can recover such deficiency or loss 
which tate fixed for E.P.D. for the period in 
ch the logs or deficiency occurs and at the 


Present time t 
deficiency {6 pe cig per cent. of lossMor 


The right to make good is limited to the 
Excess Profits period, and, therefore, it is 
important to see that when the time approaches 
in which losses may be made, this right should 
be kept alive whether by the extension of the 
period or otherwise. 

The Federation is keenly alive to the necessity 
of protecting the interests of its members on 
this important matter, and will make repre- 
sentations accordingly to the Government. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works.—The 
London Association of Builders’ Foremen and 
Clerks of Works have made application for the 
fixing of a minimum rate of remuneration, 
and this matter (in respect of Builders’ Foremen 
only) is under the consideration of the Council. 

Incompleted Indentures of Demobilised Men.— 
The recommendation of the Apprenticeship 
Committee in respect of this question was 
adopted by the Council at its last meeting, and 
is as follows :— 

That having been informed that the question 
of the treatment of deferred apprentices is 
under the consideration of the Government 
and the Education"Committee of the Industrial 
Council until some decision: has been come to 
and a scheme put forward and accepted by the 
L.M.B.A., the members of the L.M.B.A. be 
advised that they can make what arrangements 
taey think fit with the apprentices concerned. 

Training of Disabled Sailors and Soldiers.— 
Mr. James 8. Holliday, Chairman of the 
Technical Advisory Committee for the Training 
of Disabled Sailors and Soldiers in the Building 
Trade for London, has forwarded the following 
information :— ; 

In reference to your question of the wages 
paid to disabled soldiers, after leaving the 
schools and entering into employers’ service, 
the Technical Advisory Committee for London 
has, in accordance with the instructions given 
it under the scheme, arranged, with the approval 
of the representatives of the Unions, the 

following rate of wages :— 





PLUMBERS. 
2s. d. 
Wages to be paid by Employer 017 6 
Bonus ” ” - O12 6 
StateGrant .. ~ pe . O15 0 
» Bonus of 20 % on 27/6 0 5 6 
£210 6 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS AND WOOD WORKING 
MACHINISTS. 
Wages to be paid by Employer 015 0 
Bonus % a 012 6 
State Grant... ar ae 017 6 
» Bonus of 20 % on 27/6 0 5 6 
£210 6 
PAINTERS AND DECORATORS. 
First two months :— 
Wages to be paid by Employer 012 6 
Bonus ” e. 015 0 
State Grant .. ce “y 015 0 
» Bonus of 20 % on 27/6 0 5 6 
£2 8 0 
Last four months :-— "s 
Wages to be paid by Employer 015 0 
Bonus a a 015 0 
State Grant .. Y - 015 0 
» Bonus of 20 % on 27/6 0 5 6 
£2 10 6 
PLASTERERS. 
Wages to be paid by Employer 015 0 
Bonus ” ” 0 15 ~0 
State Grant... “is ica 015 0 
» Sonus of 20 % on 27/6 0 5 6 
£210 6 


£s. d, 

BRICKLAYERS. 
Wages to be paid by Employer 015 0 
Bonus os rs 012 6 
State Grant... cs vs 017-6 
» Bonus of 20 % on 27/6 0 5 6 
£2 10 6 


For the first six months immediately after 
leaving school you will notice that the amount 
to be paid by the employer is in two amounts, 
viz., wages and bonus. This division is made 
8o,as not to interfere with the State grant of 
maintenance from the Government. 

These rates of wages have also been sent on 
to the War Pensions, and so far as I know have 
been approved by them as I have heard nothing 
to the contrary. 

The agreement between the employer and 
the disabled men has also been drawn up and 
approved by the Committee, and also the War 
Pensions. 

Organisation.—The Committee regards with 
satisfaction the constant addition of new mem- 
bers to the Association, and begs to thank 
existing members for their individual assistance 
in that direction. It is evident that employers 
generally are realising the advantage and neces- 
sity of federation. 

French Polishers.—The Cabinet Trades Feder- 
ation has agreed to advance the wages of French 
polishers 1}d. per hour (war w ) as and from 
the first full pay after January 4, 1919. This 
makes the rate 1s 6jd. per hour. 

Presentation to Mr. Ernest J. Brown.—At the 
December meeting of the Council the President, 
Mr. F. Shingleton, presented Mr. Ernest J. Browm 
with an illuminated address expressing the 
appreciation of his colleagues for his a 
efforts on behalf of the building trade for sever 
years past, and more especially during the 
period of the war. The sentiments, expressed 
in felicitous terms by the President, were very 
cordially and feelingly endorsed by members 


present, and Mr. Brown, who was accompanied | 


by his son, Major Vernon Brown, returned his 
heartfelt thanks and appreciation for the good 
feeling entertained towards him and also for 
the address itself, which he felt sure would be 
much valued by his family for years to come, 

In the issue of January 17, 1919, of the 
Builder there is an article by Mr. Brown om 
“ The Outlook in the Building Trade,” which is 
well worth attention of all engaged in the 
industry. 


—_— 
> 


The Peabody Fund. 


Tue fifty-fourth snnual report of the 
Governors of the Peabody Donation Fund 
mention that the average weekly earnings of 
the head of each family in residence at the close 
of the year was £1 10s. 6d. for block tenements, 
and £1] 19s. 3d. for cottages. The average 
weekly charges, including the weekly proportion 
of rates of each tenement (excluding cottages), 
was 5s. 5d. per week, and of each room 2s. 44d. 
The accommodation provided is 6,650 separate 
dwellings, viz., 300 cottages of five rooms," 23 
tenements of five rooms, 245 tenements of four 
rooms, 2,212 of three rooms, 2,777 of two 
rooms, 1,084 of one room, and nine shops w ith 
61 rooms attached. 


Frieze, St. Benedict Church, Birmingham. 


A frieze is to be placed round the apse of 
this church from the designs of Mr. Henry 
Holiday. The colour scheme is of a light tone 
throughout. In the apse there being six window 
openings the design has been arranged to fill 
the four central between spaces with a winged 
angel. In each the wings are fully spread out 
and form a beautiful colour piece at the top of 
the frieze of graduated blues and greens. The 
figures are draped in soft, clinging materials, 
the two outer in orange and green tones, the 
inner in orange rose and blue tints finely 
blended. The whole scheme is very sympa- 
thetically treated. The frieze is the gift of the 
Vicar, and will ce’ mplete the deccrations of the 
apse which were started some years ago. 
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RATES OF WAGES 


Wales. It must be und 
for errors that may occur :— 





SRE. THE BUILDER a> 








IN THE BUILDING TRADE, 


Tas following are the present rates of wages in the Building Trade in the principal towns of d and 
lerstood that, while every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible 











































































































































































































































































































EER Brick. Plas- 
a Masons = Slaters. yong Painters} La- — — 
; a bourers./hourers. bourers. 
iis i tie fi iis : 173 3 173 
Aberdare ........ 1/6 1 1/6 : ‘ 
Accrington ...... 1/75 1/75 1/78 1% W/7§ | 1/ids) 1/195 1/144 
Altrincham .,.... 1/88 1/8j 1/8§ 1/8§ 1/8§ | 1/28 128 | 2/298 
hton-under-Lyne 1/83 1/8§ 1/8§ 1/85 W/2h | 1/248) 17245 
| Em 1/5§ 1/5§ 1/5§ ll 1/2§ | 1/2§ | 1/25 
Barrow-in-Furness 1/8§ 1/8§ 1, 8§ 1/8§ | 1/1 fl 1/1 
_Spowcors a 76 | 1je| ife| ays | js | afd 
OE ntdabteondess Ly A 10/3 Wt 1/- 103 103 103 
Bedford ........ | ijt I/t ift 10 10 10 10 
Birkenbead ...... 1 /8§ 1/85 1 /3§ 1/8§ |. 1/488] 4 448) 1/435 
Birmingham’ :-7: | 1/85 vas -i/ag] afog | 1758 | ay5g| 1/58 
Bishop Auckland 1/2 1 ;7§ 11} 11 ll 11 Bl 
Biackburn ...... 1/7§ 1/75 1/ 7§ W/7$ | 1fle$) 14g 4/183 
Blackpool ........ 1/7§ 1/7§ 1/7§ 1/7§ 8 8 8 
IN dS an. caid 1/3§ 1/8§ 1/3§ 1/8§ 1/-§ 1/- 1/1§ 
Bournemouth 1/I If 1/t 1/- lug 10} 103 
Bradford ........ 1/43 1/5 1/5 1/3 1/2 1/2 1/2 
Bridgwater ..... > 1/-~ 1/- 1/- 11 04 0% bo I 
Brighton ........ 1/1} 1/14 1/1} 1f/- 11 1} 11 
SEE snes cove cs 1/65 1/65 1/6§} 1/5 343g | 1/3g | 1/35 
ROR ee 1/7§ 1/7§ 1/7§ 1/7 1/148) If 48] 1/145 
Burton-on-Trent .. 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/1} 11} os It 
res 5 1/8§° 1/8§ 1/8§ 1/8§ | 1/19g) 1/25 | 1/25 
Cambridge ...... 18s I/ ts 1/1 1/- 10} 104 103 
ES tte. ccorvodota 1/6° 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/3 1/3 1/3 
Chatham ..;..... , 104t3 litt 11tt 9433) Bit] str] sty 
Chelmsford ..... . 1/2} 1/2} 1/23 11 11 ll 11 
Cheltenham ° £/33' l/ug 41/03 1/03 10} 103 103 
Mester’... oo cece 1/731 1/7§ 1/7§ W/7§ | I/-§ | 1f-§ | 1/-5 
Chesterfield ...,., khong 11 1/- 8-83 8-34 8-84 
Colchester <..°- a 11 ~ 1/- 9} 8} 8} 85 
Coventry ........ 1/34 1/3} 1/3} 1/2 1/0 1/0} 1/1 
WO 66s concoes 1/6§ 1/6; 1/6§ 1/6§| 8 8 8 
Darlington. ..... ° 1/7§ 1/7§ 1/7§ 1/7§ | 1/34§) 1/345] 1/345 
| IE Res 1/4 1/4 ° 1/3 If/t 1/t 3/13 
Doncaster ......., 1/3 : i/3 1/1 1/03 1/03 1/03 
BASF occ ivcccs 1/2 / 1/3 1/1 i il lj 
DOTNBIRG «36 6c0nce 142 1/1} 1/10 1/0} 9 9 9 
Bion Wage} a ue | ue | ae | a | ay 
ONT oo cc ccdece 1/3 1/3 1/2 Mf 41 ijt 
Folkestone ...... 1f- 1/- 10 v 9 v 
Gloucester -...... 1/04 1/03 11} 10 10} 104 
‘Gratitham ...... : 8h 8 8 7% 8 
i — 1j- 103 _— 10 10 
Grimsby ......., 1/25 1/25 1/23 1/-§ u-$ 1/-§ 
, Great Yarmouth 10 10 84 7 7 
Guildford .......: 1/1 1/1 11} 9} 94 10 
Halifax ....... meres 1/3 1/63§} 1/8 LT gs 1/- 1/- 
Harrogate ....,. 1f5 1/6 1/1 10 10 10 
Hartlepools ...... 1/ 8§ 1/8§ 1/7§ | 1/44§| 1/448| 1/425 
Hastings ......., 1 11 10 9 9 9 
Heroford §....4... Voz 2 1/03 11% 103 103 103 
Huddersticid 1/64§} 3/3} | 1/2 1/3 1/3§ } 1/38} 1/3§ 
a ands 1/548 1/535) 1/54§ 1/3 1/348) 1/338, 1/345 
a LR Wflg 1/t4 1/24 1/0 il 11 1 
Lancaster ........ 1/ 7§: 1/7§ 1/7§ 1/7 11 1) (1 
Leamington Spa Va 1/14 1/13 1/0¢ | 103 10} 10} 
BN! Sinn spaces 1/4} 1/4} 1/5 1/3 Wig] 1/12 | 1/23 
Leicester ........ 1/2 1/2 1/2 it 1} ily 1/- 
ee ER ae 1/34 1/24 1/33 1/3 10} 10 103 
« Liverpool ........ 1/3} 1 /8§ 1; 1/88 | 1/448) 1/448) 1/445 
ROOT is ote aes 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/3 3 1/3 
NE oo enc no. 1/9§ 1/9§ 1/9$$/ 1/65 | 1/5§ /5§ 1/5§ 
Loughborough .... 1/45 1/ 1/2 1/1 1/U4$} 2148 1/035 
I inc pwsic. 1/1 1/1 1/ 1/- i lt 
Maidstone ....., /! 1/1 it 1/- 10 1 10 
Manchester ...... 1/8§ 1/85 1/8§ 1 /8§ 1/23 1/24§| 1/255 
Mansfield ........ 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/2 1/4 1/03 1/1 
Merthyr Tydfl 1/6 2/6 1/6 1/6 1/3 1/3 1/3 
Middlesbrough... . !/8§ 1/8§ 1/8§ 1/7$ | 1/498) 3/448) 1/445 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 1 /8§ 1 /8§ 1/63 1/45 1/45§| 1/44% 1/44§ 
Newport, Mon... .. 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/3 1/3 1/3 
Northampton .... 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/2 1/03 1/03 1/03 
Norwich | ........ 1/- 1/- Bs, 11 v4 04 rT 
Nottingham ...... 1/4 1/4 1/43 1/2} 1/13 1/14 1/z 
Oldham oo... 1/8§ 1/8§ 1/8§ i/8$ | 1/248) 3/248) 1/33 
Peete ioe} 1/- 1/- 1] 9% 4 94 
Plymouth ........ 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/134} 1/- 1f- 1/- 
Pontypridd ...... 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/3 1/3 1/3 
Portsmouth .. 4... 1/- 1/- 1) lu 94 Y4 93 
Pron... .5..... 1/7§ /7§ 1/7§ 1/7§ 1/03 1/0 | 1/0 
Reading. ... 0.0000 1/1 if! 1/1 113 11 104 103 
Roehdale ...5222. 1 {3 1/83 1/8§ 1/85 | 1/298) 1/2498) 1/245 
Rochester ........ 10;tt 11ft litt 94tt stTt str 8tt 
RRR So epete 1/1} 1/1} 1/14 1/0¢ |} 103 103 113 
St. Albans ...... 1f/- ij- 1/- 105 9 9 9 
St. Helen's 2; 7°"° 1/884 1785 1/8§ 1/8§ | 115 11¢ 11% 
Scarborough 1/1 1/1 1f- 1/1 10 10 10 
SheMeld ....227: 1'5e | 1153 1/5 3) 1/8 | W/f1e | 1/18 
Shrewsbury ...... 1/3 1/3 1/2 1/- 1/- 1] 1/- 
Southampton .... W1 Wi iW 1f- 104 10} lug 
southend-on-Sea oe 1 lo 10 \ 8 . ‘ i 
Southport ......., 1/7 1/7 1/7§ 1/7 1/- 1/- me 
South Shields ..:: ue Wit 1/6§ . ihe hans 3/438) 1/438 
owe as re 08 1/85 1/88 1,88 1/8§ 1/23§) 1/2¢§] 1/2§ 
Stockton-on-Tees 1/8§ 1/8§ i/s§ 1/78 | 1/4e$| 1/498 144i8 
sioke-on-Treat... .. 1/2 1/24 1/1} 1/13 7 is “ 
TE 5665656 cose ll; 11 11 il 
Sunderland ..... " 1/35 its ids 1/4§ 1/3$§| 1/38) 71/345 
Swansea wicdde 1/6 1/6 1/6 age 1/3 1/3 1/3 
Taunton ....... ° 1/- 1/- 1/- 1 94 Ot ve 
Torquay ........ 1/- 1/- 1/- 1f/- 10 1¢ 10 
Wakefield ./..... ° 1/235 1/35 1/3§ 1/) 11} 153 11} 
MMA oi aducacee 1 3f 1/3} 1/3} 1/24 | afl Wi 1flk 
Warrington ...... th 1/8 1/8§ 1/83 1/24§| 1/238) 1/38 
‘West Bromwich 1/745 7h 1/748; 1/548) 1/498) 1 448 fet 
Saarinen 1 1,85 1/33 1/8§ | 1/2ds; 1/258] 1 of 
Windsor ..... vii 1/4 iff 1/4 1/2 1/¢ 1/0% | 1/0 
Wolverhamptoa - 1/43 1/4} 1/4} 1/2 fg} 1fld | 1/14 
Worcester ........ 1/- ie 1/- 10 104 103 a 
Fork ..55.cc0.0.. 1/2§ 1/28 if 11 1138 | 1198 | 1198 














_ The Masons’ rate given is for bankers: fixers usually $d. per hour extra. 
t War bonus at 46. per week granted. - 
UWar benus or 7. 6d. per week granted. 








3 War bonus of 3s. 
$ These rates include 


above rates, ualeas otherwise shown, are exc! usive cf 12) per cent. bonus. 


6d. per week granted. 


War bonus of 2s. per week granted. 
tt War bonus of 5s, per week 
the 12$ per cent. bonus, [The 
—Ep.) 





[Marcu 14, jg 19. 


NOTES FROM THE FOREIc¢y 
: PRESS, 


These notes§ are taken from the Technic 
Supplement to the Review of the Foreign 
— issued by the General Staff, War 

ffice, 


RECONSTRUCTION oF DESTROYED Masowny 
““s BRIDGES IN FRANCE, 

The railways of the Nord and I’Est have had 
numerous bridges destroyed in the war. Those 
which were built of steel can be easily replaced, 
but the reconstruction of the masonry bri 
will take a much longer time, Owing to the 
shortage of timber for centring and the lack of 
labour in quarries. It is therefore PToposed to 
adopt concrete; and to avoid wood centring ag 
far as possible. The Compagnie de |’ Est have 
already used a reinforced-concrete arch in which 
the reinforcement acts also as the centring 
In other cases, sections of the new arch have 
been built elsewhere and erected separately in 
position ; for example, an arch 8 m. Span and 
8 m. wide was built up of twenty sections each 
about 10 m. long by 0.40 m. wide, which could 
easily be transported and lifted, as each only 
weighed 10.000 kilos. Special care must’ be 
taken in lifting the sections ; they are suspended 
from two points near the haunches and a tie-tod 
is used to act as the chord of the are and 
prevent deformation of the section, 

The concrete sections are built lying on their 
sides, so that no expensive shuttering is needed, 
and labourers can do. the work under’ proper 
supervision. The author describes the method 
adopted for keying the haunches of the section 
against the abutments by means of special 
concrete keys before the weight of the section 
is taken orf the slings. Afterwards & Suitable 
concrete decking is formed over the whole bridge 
to carry the permanent way. Although ‘a case 
in which twenty sections were adopted is quoted 
there is, of course. no reason why more sections 
should not be used if found desirable, The sam 
methods can be adopted for replacing girders for 
concrete beams. —4 énie Civil, Jan. 11, 1919, 





TESTS ON CONCRETE. 

Concrete test-pieces (8-in, cubes) for the 
purpose of ascertaining Safe-crushing loads, 
were prepared in porous and alternatively in 
iron nroulds. Those from the latter proved 
much inferior to the former. The Government 
Testing Station in Berlin-Lichterfelde has theres 
fore proposed that test pieces should be prepared 
in porous moulds. Wooden moulds were found 
unsatisfactory as they did not retain their shape, 
but plaster-of-paris moulds gave good results, 
Test pieces prepared from one volume of cement 
and four volumes of carefully graded conglo- 
merate mixed with 12 per cent. of water failed 
under a pressure of 3,440 Ibs, per square inch 
when madein plaster moulds, and under?, 235 bs 
when made in iron moulds, thus show ing an 
increase of strength of 54 per cent. in favour 
of porous moulds. Similarly one part of cement 
to 6 of conglomerate failed under 2,025 and 
970 lbs. per square inch respectively, showing 
an increase in strength of 107 per cent. A large 
number of test-pieces have been prepared in 
moulds of iron, wood, and plaster-of-paris, and 
it has been conclusively proved that the plaster 
moulds are the most reliable, and product 
results closely approximating those obtained 
from test-pieces cut out of actual work. The 
German Concrete Institute has therefore framed 
the following regulations :—(1) Iron rer | 
generally used for concrete are unsuitable for 
concrete grout because water is retained in the 
concrete and reduces the strength. (2) Moulds 
of wood saturated with oil are also uns itable. 
Moulds 'of porous ‘wood give satisfactory results, 
but must not be used more than five orsix — | 
as they soon become saturated. (3) Plaste~ 


_ paris moulds give test-pieces that mee 


closely to concrete found in structures. | 
side of the plates may be used four or five 7 
without losing the power to absorb water. pe 
are cheap and large numbers can be whi 
Simultaneously. The values found for wa ae 
loads are reliable, and the progress o vidi 
ification is regular and in definite Lae ids 
to test-pieces made in iron moulds. 

und Bisen, Dec. 4, 1918. 
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ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. 





proposals by The Royal Sanitary Institute for 
training observation on building and hygienic 
appliances in schools. 
_ We have pleasure in calling attertion to the 
following interesting scheme which is proposed 
by the Royal Sanitary Institute (Buckingham 
Palace-road). The scheme appears to us to 
be an admirable one, and might well be con- 
sidered by other teaching bodies :— 
The “ Education Act, 1918,” provides: in 
clause 2 (a) (1) 
“for including in the curriculum of public 
elementary schools, at appropriate stages, 
practical instruction suitable to the ages, 
abilities, and requirements of the children,” 


and in view of the Technical classes to be 
attended by children on leaving school, it is 
proposed that during thelatter part of their 
school life as much preliminary technical 
observation as possible should be carried out 
by them on the school premises, and that a 
certain amount of technical language and 
knowledge of materials and appliances should 
be acquired in connection with the obser- 
vations. Besides serving as an elementary 
ground work for. technical instruction, the 
practical training in observation and the 
intelligent understanding of appliances would 
have its definite application to the after life 
of all scholars in their homes and in their work. 

It should be clearly understood that the 
purpose of this scheme is not to take the place 
of laboratory or science teaching, but to inspire 
an intelligent observation and understanding 
of ordinary appliances and surroundings. The 
instruction could be undertaken by any com- 
petent teacher who had qualified in practical 
sanitacy science on a syJlabus such as that 
indicated by the examination of The Royal 
Sanitary Institute, which was drawn up as a 
desirable part of the qualifications for ‘all 
teachers. 

The practical observation of appliances con- 
nected with Hygiene and Sanitation may be 
usefully carried out in schools on the lines laid 
down in the following method :— 


METHOD. 

A school class of thirty, arranged in patrols 
of five, round six tables of models, one of each 
group acting as Patrol-leader. Patrol-leaders 
to ask questions of the Instructor when needful, 
and to communicate the information to the 
other members of the patrol, each patrol having 
a different group of models, ’ 

At the end of a quarter of an hour patrol A, 
having had help from the Instructor in observ- 
ing the models on the table, and having received 
Suggestions as to where io look for such ap- 
pliances in use, starts on a tour of the building, 
lasting a quarter of an hour, under the guidance 
and responsibility of the Patrol-leader. They 
then return to their tables in the class room 
te verily their observations and to talk over 
Se = meet drawings of the models 

cre them, and from memor ianc 
ieeia eae y of the appliances 
are to-be made. . 
[pe _insttuctor, having parted with patrol 

ums to patrol B, and gives the same kind 


of help on the next set of models, and, at the - 


gad of the second -quarter of 
nt on their fom : beset ain 
is is repeated to each patrol in turn during 
the one and a-half meteor The later -patrols 
will’ begin: their ‘sketching- of models before 
their tour of inspection. 
’ The following week thé same plan is pursued, 
he patrols being shifted up to the next table, 
Patrol B starting first... 2. 
i: Instructor wilt imbué the Patrol-leaders 
- the idea that they must encourage the dull 
; understand and to hunt for the appliances 
— the quick need less help; and that 
ere must be no fault findings, no comparisons 
—. no marks or awards, and no punishments. 
he P trol-leaders must be impressed with the 
Practical truth, that where interest is aroused 
and is keen, all necessary discipline is supplied. 


No written account or notes - 
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The programme (Autumn Term) for boys 
and girls, ages 13-14 includes. Observations 
of :—%t, Taps; 2, locks, fastenings, &c. ; 
3, water-supply and drainage; 4, light— 
natural and artificial; 5, air and sound; 
6, school building construction. 

For setting up the models, a square table 


for each patrol may be formed by pushing two. 


double desks together, each table to be supplied 
with a different group of. models and the 
ordinary tools used in fitting the appliances. 
The idea could be developed for the Spring 
term. During the Summer term there is more 
opportunity for outdoor occupations, and the 
class might be modified to encourage obser- 
vation and interest in the common accessories 
in roads and streets and public undertakings, 
fife stations, gas and electric works, water 
works. stone yards and destructors. 


—_ 
> aaa 


NEW COMPANIES. 





Joun Barty & Co. (Bumpers), Lrp, 
(152,459), 10, Lloyd-street, Manchester. Regis- 
tered January 1, 1919. To carry on the 
business of joiners, builders, plumbers, &c.- 
Nominal capital, £1,000. 

H. Bentitty & Co. (BraprorpD), Lrp. 
(152,256). 21, Dick-lane, Laisterdyke, Brad- 
ford. Registered December 16, 1918. To carry 
on the business of haulage contractors, boiler 
makers, and repairers, machinery merchants and 
metal brokers, &c. Nominal capital, £6,000. 

Wiiu1aAM Boarpwey, Lrp. (152,313). Regis- 
tered January, 4, 1919. To carry on the 
business of builders and general contractors, 


builders’ merchants, and asphalters, &c. No- 
minal capital, £5,000. 
Britiso Guass Inpustries, Ltp. (152,661.) 


Registered January 17, 1919. 6, Austin Friars, 
London, E.C. Object indicated by title. 
Nominal capital, £300,000. 

Carrick Founpry, Lrp. (152,515), Bradford- 
road, Keighley, West Riding. Registered Janu- 
ary 6. To carry on the business of ironfounders, 
brassfounders, metal workers, and tin-plate 
makers, &c. Nominal capital, £20,000. 

CeciLE, Lrp. (152,324). Registered Decem- 
ber 20, 1918. To carry on the business of 
tinsmiths, brass and coppersmiths, and workers 
in all metals, general engineering in all its 
branches. Nominal capital, £5,000. 

ExpandDED Metat Co., Lrp. (152,305). 
Registered December 19, 1918. To acquire and 
carry on the business of working certain patents 
relating to metal trellis or lattice work. Nominal 
capital, £140,000. 

Franco Sicns, Lrp. (152,761.) Registered 
January 24, 1919. 25, Oxford-street, London, 
W. To carry on the business of gas, electrical 
and general engineers, makers and dealers in 


illuminated and other signs, &c. Nominal 
capital, £1,000. 
T. J. Gass, Lrp. (152,444), 11, Queen 


Victoria-street, E.C. Registered December 31, 
1918. To carry on the business of manufac- 
turers of shop fronts, show cases, shop and 
office -fittings, builders, decorators, &c. No- 
minal capital, £5,000. 

Homo, Lrp. (152,306), 24, 25, 27, Rood- 
lane, E.C. Registered December 1918. To carry 
on the business of electrical and general engi- 
neers and contractors. Nominal capital, £2,000. 

Humpuerson & Co., Lrp. (152,478). . Regis- 
tered January 2, 1919. To acquire and carry 
on the business of sanitary engineers, plumbers, 
metal workers and general engineers. Nominal 
capital, £4,000. 

‘Tue IntTERNaTIONAL Burtpine Co., Lp. 
(152,152), Registered December 6, 1918. To 
acquire lands and buildings, to establish in the 
United Kingdom the Mono Block system of 
building. Nominal capital, £1,000. 

Jewsons, Lrp. (152,653). Registered January 
16, 1919. To acquire and carry on the business 
of timber, slate and cement merchants. Nominal 
capital, £15,000. 
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Tur Lampets Grass Works, Lrp. (152,066). 
101, Leadenhall-street, London, E.C. Regis- 
tered November 28, 1918. To acquire and 
carry on the business -of manufacturers and 
dealers in glass in all its branches. Nominal 
capital £20,000. 

G. L. Manvuracturtne Co., Lrp. (152,541). 
Registered January 9. To establish and carry 


‘on the business of mechanical, electrical, civil, 


consulting, and general engineers, manufac- 
turers of *achinery, &. Nominal capital, 
£10,000. 

Mipiany GARDEN CITIES VEVELOPMENT, 
Lrp. (152637). Registered January 15, 1919. 
To acquire and carry on the business of con- 
tractors, builders, house and land agents, &c. 
Nominal capital, £10,000. 

Joun Mircuert & Co. (Hatirax), Lrp. 
(152,439), Godley Ironworks, New Bank, 
Halifax. Registered December 31, 1918. To 
acquire and carry on the business of engineers’ 
tool makers. Nominal capital, £5,000. 

Necvus, Lrp. (152,442), 1, Lawrence Pount- 
ney-hill, E.C. Registered December 31, 19.8. To 
acquire and carry on business of builder and 
contractor. Nominal capital, £10,000, 

Tue OtpHam TrBER Co., Lrp. (152,261). 
8, Briscoe-street, Oldham. Registered December 
16, 1918. To acquire and carry on the 
business of timber, iron or steel merchants, 
joiners and builders, &c. Nominal capital, 
£1,000, 

D. Perxins & Co., Lrp. (152,497). Regis- 
tered January 3, 1919. To acquire and carry on 
the business of . general builder and contractor. 
Nominal capital, £10,000. 

8S. Perxrns, Sewarp & Rrcuarpson, Lrp- 
(152,390). Registered December 24, 1918. 
11-13, Penarth-road, Cardiff. To acquire and 
carry on the business of builders’ merchants. 
Nominal capital, £10,000. 

F. 8S. Rowpren & Co., Lrp. (152,553), 142, 

Napier-road, Gillingham, Kent. Registered Jan- 
uary 9. To carry on the business of wood block 
flooring manufacturers, &c. Nominal capital, 
£3,000. 
P Suerrietp Bros., Lrp. (152,512), Shackle- 
well Works, Downs Park-road, Dalston, E. 
Registered January 4, 1919. To carry on the 
business of building contractors. Nominal 
capital, £20,000. 

Swansea Paint Co., Lrp. (152643). Regis, 
tered January 15,° 1919. Trafalgar-lane- 
Swansea. Object indicated by title. Nomina] 
capital, £5,000. 

Warson & Co. (NEwoasTLE), Lap. (152,792. 
Registered January 25, 1919. To carry on the 
business of mechanical, electrical, sanitary and 
general engineers. Nominal capital, £1,000. 

J. B. Watts & Son, Lrp. (152,519, The Great) 
Northern Saw Mills, Huntington. Registered 
January 6. ‘To acquire and carry on the 
business of timber merchants. Nominal capi- 
tal, £5,000. 

E. P. Wetts & W. C. Cocxrna, Lrn. (152,688) 
Registered January 20, 1919. To carry on the 
business of civil and consulting engineers, 
architects, designers and suryeyors. Nominal 
capital, £1,000. 

Wickuam Brickworks, Lrp. (152,564), 
Wickham-lane Estate, Wickham, Kent. Regis- 
tered January-9. To acquire and carry on the 


business of manufacturers of bricks, tiles, 
pipes, &c. Nominal capital, £1,000. 
Wivrnzer & Co., Lrp. (152,054). King 


William House, 24, Eastcheap, London. Regis- 
tered November 27, 1918. To carry on the. 
business of agents for the. sale of timber, 
timber merhants, saw-mill proprietors, &. — 
Nominal capital £20,000. 

Ctement Waite, Lrp. (152,431). Registered 
December 31, 1918. To acquire and carry on 
the business of cabinet maker and general 
woodworker. Nominal capital, £5,000. 

T. H. Wurre & Co., Lp. (152,694.) Regis-. 
tered January 20, 1919. 58-59, High-street, 
Shoreditch, London, E. To c on the 
business of slate, marble, tile and builders’ 
merchants. Nominal capital, £4,000. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, &c. 


For some contracts still open, but not included in this List, see’ previous issues. Those with 


an gaterio’ (kK) dre advertised in this number. 
ment 


Contracts iv; Competitions iv; Public Appoint- 
‘liv; Sales by Auction xlviii. Certain conditions beyond those given in the following infor- 
mation are imposed in some cases, such as that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept the 


lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; that no allowance will be made for 
‘tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary 


The date yiven at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender or the 
names of those willing to submit tenders, may be sent in. 


BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


MARCH 15.--Sheffield—PAINTING.—The Sheffield 
Guardians invite tenders for inside painting and white- 
washing at ‘“D” Block, Firvale House, Sheffield, 
Specifications of the Clerk of Works, Firvale House, 

MAROH 18.—Irthlingborough.—PAINTING.—The Irth- 
lingborough Working-men’s Club invite tenders for 
painting, papering and renovating interior of Club and 


concert room. Specifications of the Secretary, at the . 


Club. : 

*MaARCH 19.—Belfast—The County Borough of 
Belfast Electricity Committee invite tenders for the 
construction of piled and ferro-concrete foundations, 

ump chambers, circulating water culverts, &c. 

articulars may be obtained from Mr. 8. C. Hunter, 
quantity surveyor, 2, Wellington Place, Belfast. 

_. %MAROH 19.—The Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
‘Works, &c., are prepared to receive tenders for execu- 
“tion of ordinary works and repairs to the buildings in 
‘their charge in various places. All rticulars may 
be obtained on application to the Director of Contracts, 
Fa oo of Works, Storey’s-gate,; Westminster 

MAROH 19.—Cardiff.—BUILQING WorK.—The Com- 
“missioners of His Majesty’s Works, &c., invite tenders 
for the execution of ordinary works and repairs to the 
buildings in their charge in the Cardiff district. Par- 
ticulars of the Directors of Contracts, H.M. Office of 
“Works, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

MARCH 19.—Manchester.—BUILDING WoRK.—The 
Commissioners of His Majesty’s Works, &c., invite 
tenders for the erection of ordinary works and repairs 
to the buildings in their charge in the Manchester 
district. Schedule of prices, &c., of Director of Con- 
tracts, H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, West- 
minster, 8.W. : 

MARCH 19.—Morley.— PAINTING. — The Morley 
Working Men’s Club and Institute invite tenders for the 

painting of the interior and exterior of club premises. 
pecifications at the Club, Fountain-street, Morley. 

MAROH 24.—Southport.—TRAMcaR DxEPOT.—The 
Tramways Committee invite tenders for the construc- 
tion of an extension to the Tramcar Depot, Canning- 
road, Crowlands, Southport. Quantities at the 
borough surveyor’s§ office, Town Hall, Southport. 
Deposit £2 2s, 

MARCH 25.—Isleworth.—The Guardians of Brent- 
ford Union invite tenders for the execution of the 
following: Painting and decorating work, Infirmary, 
Isleworth; building and decorative work, Elizabeth 
Cottage ; the building of a blow-down sump, Infirmary, 

~Isleworth. Plans, specifications and forms of tender 
to be obtained from F. E. Harmsworth, Clerk to the 
Guardians, Union Offices, Isleworth, W. 

MARCH 25.—Leeds.— PAINTING.—Tenders are invited 
by the Improvements Committee for painting certain 
bridges over the river and canals at Leeds.. Specifica- 
tions of Mr. W. T. Lancashire, City Engineer, Municipal 
Buildings, Leeds. 

MARCH 27.—Cardiff.—WoORKSHOPS.—The Cardiff 
Education Committee invite tenders for the erection of 
two additional workshops at the rear of the Technical 
College. Quantities from the Architects, Messrs. Ivor 
Jones & Percy Thomas, 6 and 7, St. John’s-square, 
Cardiff.4 

No DatE.—Church Gresley. —DEMOLITION.—Tenders 
are invited for pulling down and clearing site of disused 
~ works, Chureh Gresley. Applications to Messrs. 

ewes & Musson, Swadlincote. 

No Date.—Llansadwrn.—MONUMENT.—Tenders are 
invited for the erection of a monument at Liapsadwrn, 
Carmarthenshire, in memory of local fallen soldiers. 
Particulars from the Secretary, Mr. James Rees, 
Vue, Liansadwrn, Lianwrda. 

No DATE.—Wells-next-the-Sea.—CoTTAGES,—The 
Wells-next-the-Sea Urban District Council invite 
tenders for the erection of four pairs of semi-detached 
cottages, under the supervision of their architects, 
Messrs. Kennard & Kennard, of 12, Gray’s Tnn-square, 
London, W.C. 1. ‘Quantities from Mr. Herbert EF, 
Loynes, Clerk, Council Offices, Wells-next-the-Sea 
Norfolk. Deposit £1 1s. 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 


MaROH 15.~—-Burrley—MATERIALS.—-The Highways 
and Sewage Committee invite tenders fcr materials 
meaty the oars. + of tender of Mr, G. H. 

ckles, Borough Engineer, Burnley. 

ee 15:=—Stourbridge—-MATERIALS The T.C. 
juvite tenders for various materials used in, the 
municipal service. Fotms of tender.of Mr: F. Woot- 
ward, ugh Surveyor, ‘Town Hall, Stourbridge. 

-MakcH -15~-Newcastle-on-Tyne.—ROaD MA s. 
~The Bridges and Roads Committee of the Northum- 
berland County Council invite tenders for supplying 
stone required for the maintenance of the county 
roads, also for tar, pitch and creosote oil. Forms of 
bag =a of the County Surveyor, Moothall, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. ‘ 

MAROR 15.—Buxton.—MATFRIAIS.—The T.C. invite 
tenders for materisis used in the various munic pal 
‘departments. Forms of tender of Mr. F. Langley, 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Buxton. 

Maren 17.—Bucklow.—MaTERIALS.—The Bucklow 


Rural District Council invite tenders for road materials, 


tools,.&c. Forms of tender from Mr. R. C.-Cordon, 
highway surveyor, Knutsford. 

ARCH 17,—Finchley—ROAD MATERIALS.—The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for tar and gritting material. 
Forms of tender of Mr. H. Catchpole, Surveyor, Church 
End, Finchley, N. 

MARCH 17.—Runcorn.—ROAD MATERIALS.—The 
R.D.C. of Runcorn invite tenders for the supply of 
granite macadam, setts, kerbstones, and sanitary 

ipes. Forms of tender of Mr. Geo. F. Ashton, 

uncil Offices, Runcorn. 

MARCH 17.—Edinburgh.—MATERIAIS.—The Mid- 
lothian County Council invite tenders for the supply of 
refined coal tar, coal tar pitch, and pitch oil. Quantities 
at the Road Office, County Buildings, Edinburgh. 

MARCH 18.—Dunstable-—MATERIALS.—The Corpora- 
tion invite tenders for the supply of road materials. 
Forms of tender of Mr. W. F. Wilkins, borough sur- 
veyor, Dunstable. - | 

MARCH 18.—Halifax.—MATERIALS.—The Gas Com- 
mittee of the Halifax Corporation invite tenders for the 
supply of materials used in the department. Forms 
of tender of W. B. McLusky, engineer, Gas Works, 
Halifax. 

MARCH 18.—Mitcbam.—CEMENT.—The Wandle Val- 


, ley Joint Sewerage Board invite tenders for Portiand 


cement, Form of tender of Mr. R. M. Chart, clerk, 
Board Offices, Lower Green, Mitcham. 

MARCH 18.—Hazel Grove.—MATERIALS.—The Hazel 
Grove and Bramhall Urban District Council invite 
tenders for broken stone, setts, kerbs, chippings, ashes, 
pipes and other materials. Forms of tender of Mr. 
G. Severn Doncaster, surveyor, Council Offices, 
Hazel Grove. 

MARCH 19.—Doncaster.—MATERIALS.—The Corpora- 
tion invite tenders for materials used in the municipal 
services. Forms of tender of Mr. F. O. Kirby, borough 
surveyor, Mansion House, Doncaster. 

MARCH 19.—Flaxton.— ROAD MATERIALS.—The Flax- 
ton Rural District Council invtte tenders for the supply 
of whinstone and common slag. Forms of tender from 
the surveyor, Mr. J. W. Lupton, 61, Chestnut-grove, 
New Earswick, York. 

MARCH 19.—Exeter.—MATERIALS.—The Corporation 
invite tenders for materials used in the various 
municipal departments. Forms of tender of Mr..T. 
Moulding, city engineer, Exeter. 

MARCH 19.—Doncaster.—MATERIAIS.—The _Cor- 
poration invite tenders for materials used in the different 
departments. Forms of tender of Mr. F.-O. Kirby, 
Borough Surveyor, Mansion House, Doncaster. 

MARCH 20,—Chippenham.—ROAD MATERIALS —The 
R.D.C. invites tenders for tarmac and other road 
materials. Forms of tender of Mr. E. M. Awdry, 
clerk to the Council, Chippenham. 

MakCH 20.—Hull—MacaDAM.—The T.C. invites 
tenders for the supply of macadam. Forms of tender 
of Mr. F. W. Bricknell, city engineer, Guildhall, Hull. 

MARCH 21,—Walsall.—MATERIALS.—The R.D.C. in- 
vite tenders for a year’s supply of road and other 
materials. Form of tender of Mr. W. P. Young, 
= surveyor, Council Offices, Daw End, Rushall, 
Walsall. 

Marcu 22.—Sandgate.—TAark.—The Sandgate Urban 
District Council invite tenders for the supply of 8,000 
gallons of coal tar. Mr. D. V. Howard, surveyor 
Council Offices, High-street,- Sandgate. 

Maron 22.—Kiveton Park.—ROAD MATERIALS.— 
The Kiveton Rural District Council invite tenders 
for the supply of broken slag, granite, and tar macadam, 
for one year. Forms of tender from Mr. F. Hewitt, 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Kiveton Park, near Sheffield. 

Marcu 256.—Rochester.—ROAD -MATERIALS.—The 
Corporation invite tenders for road materials for one 
year, Forms of tender of Mr. W. Banks, city sur- 
veyor, Rochester. 

MarcnH 29.—Waterloo-with-Seaforth.—The U.D.C. 
invite tenders for materials used in the various munci- 
pal services. Forms of tender of Mr. F. Spencer, 
Yates, surveyor, Town Hall, Waterloo, Liverpool. 

No, DATE.—Hemsworth.—_Roap MATERIALS.—The 
Rural’ District Council of Hemsworth invite tenders for 
the supply of broken and unbroken whinstone, lime- 
stone, granite and dross. Forms of tender of Mr. 
T. H. Richardson, surveyor, Hemsworth, Wakefield. 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


MARCH 17:;Baillieston.—B © WorK.~-The Direc- 
‘tors of the Caledonian Railway Co. invite tenders for 
the work to be executed in the renewal of an under- 
bri at Inches, and an overbridge at Baillieston. 
Specification of ‘the Meigs, soe Engineer, hahan- 

treet Station, Glasgow. eposit £2 2s. 

‘MakcH 17==London=BRIDGEWORK==The South 
Indian Railway Company ivite tenders. for the 
supply of. broad-gauge bridgework (plate ahd joist 
girders), and for the anny of -gauge bi 
work (open girders, 150 feet spans). Specifications of 
Mr. Robert ite, Consulting Engineer to the Com- 
pany, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster, 5.W.1. 

MarcH 17.—London.—STrEL BAr.—The_ London 
County Council invites tenders for the supply of .620 
tons, and alternatively 310 tons, Of rolled steel bar 
for magnetic brake-shoes.. Form of tender from the 
General Manager, London County Council Tramways, 
23, Belvedere-road, 8.E. 1. 


t 
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MARCH 18.—India——BRrIDGES.—The Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Co. invite tenders for the supply 
of the following stores:—Steel work for bridges : 
steel work for bridges (Kalisindh Bridge) Speciq: 
cations of Mr. R. H. Walpole, Secretary, 45, Copthall. 
avenue, E.C., London. 

MarCcH 19.—London.—ELECTRICAL WoRK—The 
Cattle Markets Committee of the Corporation of 
London invite tenders for some electrical work at 
the M.C.M., Islington. Particulars of the City Electrica) 
Engineer, Guildhall. Deposit, £2. 

Marcon 26.—Liverpool.—BrRipsE.—The Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway Co., invite tenders for the 
renewal of the bridge carrying the railway over the 
Leeds and ey Mt Canal at Sandhills, near Liverpool, 
Quantities at the engineer’s office, Hunt’s Bank, 
Manchester. 

APRIL 1.—Cairo—Pumps.—The Egyptian Ministry 
of Public Works, Cairo, invite tenders for the supply 
and delivery of nine centrifugal pumps, for Atf Pumping 
Station. Specification (price 10s. 3d.) of Sir A. L, 
Webb, K.C.M.G., Inspecting Engineer to the Egyptian 
and Sudanese Government, Queen Anne’s-chambers, 
Westminster, -S.W. 1. 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


MAROH 14.—Folkestone.—STEAM ROLLER.—The T.C, 
invite tenders for a 10-ton steam roller and scarifier, 
Mr. A. F. Kidson, Town Clerk, Folkestone. 

M:rcn. 15.—Preston.—RAISING BRIDGE.—The Main 
Roads and Bridges Committee of the Lancashire C.C, 
invite tenders for the raising of Aye Hundred Bridge 
and a length of main road adjoining. Specification 
of Mr. . Compton Hall, County Bridgemaster’s 
Office, Preston. 

MARCH 17.—Kilmarnock.—RoOADs, &¢.—The Kil- 
marnock Cemetery Co. invite tenders for the draining, 
road making and laying out of the lairs, &c., and the 
building of the boundary walls and erection of gates 
and gate pillars, &c. Specifications of J. Montgomerie 
Pearson, civil engineer and architect, 51, John Finnie- 
street, Kilmarnock. Deposit £2 2s. 

MARCH 21.—Tadcaster—SEWER.—The Tadcaster 
Rural District Council invite tenders for laying about 
74 yards of 16-in. earthenware sewer, with catch pit 
guileys, &c., at Micklefield. Spevifications of Mr. 
H. M. Driver. Sanitary Surveyor, Garforth, near Leeds. 

MaroH 26.—Brandon.—SEwER, &0.—The Brandon 
and Byshottles U.D.C. invite tenders for construction 
of footpath and 700 yards of 9 in. sewer, &c. Quanti- 
ties of Mr. J. A. Robson, surveyor, Langley, Moor. 

No Date.—Ely.—ExCAVATIONS.—Tenders are in- 
vited for the excavation of about 14 miles of main 
drain. Particulars of Mr. E. G. Crocker, engineer, Ely 


Auction Sales. 


%*MARCH 14.—Whitstable, Kent.—Mr. Alfred J 
Burrows will sell at Whitstable, Kent, up-to-date saw 
mill machinery, timber stock, timber fugs, c., timber 
filling plant, &c., &c. Catalogues of Mr. George 
Reeves, Builder and Contractor, Whitstable, and of 
the Auctioneers, Ashford, Kent. 

%* MARCH 17.—Abbey Wood.—The London County 
Council invite tenders for removal and disposal of — 
9,000 cubic yards of furnace ashes, clinker, dust — 
similar refuse. Forms of tender, with particulars 0 
work to be performed and conditions on — 
to the Chief Engineer of the Council, Mr. G. W. Hum- 
phreys, County Hall, Spring Gardens, §.W. 1. 

%* MARCH 18 AND THREE FOLLOWING Days.—Amptnill. 
—Messsr. Swaffield & Son will sell the whole of the 
Camp buildings and a large assortment of camp equip: 
ment and furniture of the Ampthill Command De ; 
Catalogues and conditions of sale may be obtained o 
C. P. Hall, Esq., Park Farm Office, Woburn ; Major 
Young, The Camp, Ampthill, or of the auctioneer, 

thill. 
AP ARON 18,.—Kingston-on-Thames,—Messts. God- 
dard & Smith will sell in lots on the premises at 24, 
igh-street and River Front, surplus stock, comprising: 
ao and machinery, mahogany, elm and ot 
timber, &c. Admission to view and sale by catalogue 
only (price 6d. each) to be obtained of the Auctioneers, 
i illy, W. 1. ‘ 
106 MARCH. 20'—Erith —Mesers, J.T. Skelding & Oo, 
48, Gresham-street, E.C.,will sell at the W eatloy Ars 
Hotel, Erith, remaining stock of 300,000 bricks; @ 
8,000 red moulded bricks. P 

%*MaRCH 24-28.—Portsmouth.—Messrs. Bowie 
Blake will sell by order of the Committee of Vis a 
of the Portsmouth Borough ea a very, bw 
quantity of building materials left by the 
States T atnorities in rear of Asy um. Partic 
catalogues (1s. each) from Auctioneer’s Office, 
Bridge, Portsmouth ; "phone, 4,613. + test 

"APRIL 14.~+London=—Messrs. Fuller, Honet, 

& Cassell will sell in one lot, at Winchester. couse, 
Old Broad-street, E.C., freehold waterside briekBal 
building frontage over 1,000 ft.; total area 30 scree. 
Particulars, plans and conditions of Messrs. Be nN 
& Cousins, Solicitors, 2, Pancras-lane, B.C. : q ‘s 
Sargant, ‘Esa. Solicitors, Reading; and 
Auctioneers, 14, Billiter-square, B.C. ps csge 

APRIL 14: =—Messrs, Fuller, , 
Sons & Cassell will include in their sale at the Oooafl a, 


for -Assembling American Arve. | 


ment -Factory P. 
‘Hollinwood, Oldham, Manchester, new ti on 
crane, new ‘woodworking machinery, &c. (aX or of 
(1s. each) of the Superintendent at the wors’; 
the Auctioneers, 11, Billiter-square, E.C. * Horses, 
APRIL 14.—Reading—Messrs, Fullet. Sr vnge 
Sons & Cassell will sell, in one lot, at Wine’ + Keel, 
Old Broad-street. E.C., freehold watersi’e sean 
total rea of thirtv acres. Partievlers with ic? rm 
conditions of sale may be had of Messrs. Balch 
Cousins, Solicitors. 2, Pencras-lane, F.C. ‘ao ae 
F. A. Sargant, Solicitor. Reading: and. -. ‘square, 
tioneers, Vaiuers and Surveyors, 11, Billiter 
E.C, 3. 
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Competitions. 


MaRcH 31.—Carlisle.—-MONUMENT.—The Corpora- 
tion invite designs for monument as war memorial 
Particulars of Mr. H, C, Marks, city survey r, Carlisle. 

vance 31.—Lymington.—OBELISK.—The Memorial 

Committee invite designs and estimates for an obelisk. 

war memorial. Cost not to exceed £200. Mr. H. 

f, Tizard, town clerk, Town Hall, Lymington, Hants. 

xApRiL 30.—Bristol.—The Bristol City Council 
Housing and Town Planning Committee invite designs 
from architects practising in the Counties of Somerset, 
porset, Wilts and Gloucester. Particulars to be 
obtained from the City Engineer, 63, Queen’s-square, 
Bristol, upon payment of £1 1s., which will be returned 
on receipt of a bona-fide design. 

No Dare.—Neweastle.—The Housing Committee 
of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Corporation will receive 
competitive designs for laying out portion of their 
Walker Estate on garden area lines, containing about 
112 acres. Premiums of £100, £50, and »25. Condi- 
tions of plan of site from Town Clerk, and deposit of 
gi 1s. A. M. Oliver, Town Clerk, Town Hall, New- 


castle-on-Tyne. 


Public Appointments. 


Marca 15.—Swansea.—The Corporation of Swan- 
sea invite applications for the appointment of a 
quantity surveyor to act when required as deputy 
borough architect. Salary £375. Applications, stat- 
ing age, experience, together with three testimonials, 
endorsed ““ Quantity Surveyor,” to the Town Clerk, 
*Guildhall, Swansea. 

Marcu 17.—Cardiff. The City of Cardiff Education 
Committee require the services of lecturer in Archi- 
tecture and Civic Design. Salary commencing at 
£400 per annum. Applications to the Principal of 
the Technical College. 

March 17.—London.—The L.C.C. have vacancy 
for Instructor of Handicraft at the Linden Lodge 
Residential School for elder blind boys, Wandsworth 
Common, S.W. 11. Salary £150 a year, rising to +200. 
Apply to Education Officer (S.S.6.) London County 
Council, Education Offices,- Victoria Embankment, 
os 


Marca 17.—Richmond.—The Borough of Rich- 
mond require immediately an experienced Architectural 
Assistant, temporary, in connection with Council’s 
housing and town planning scheme. Applications, 
stating age, &c., with copies of two recent testimonials, 
to J. H. Brierley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Richmond. 

MarcH 18.—Northwich.—The Northwich U.D.c. 
is prepared to consider applications from architects 
of experience for the preparation of a seheme for the 
erection of 200 houses for working classes. Applica- 
tions, &c., to reach J. Arthur Cowley, Esq., Clerk of 
the Council, Council House, Northwich, by noon 
18th inst. 

MARCH 21.—London.—The Metropolitan Water 
Board require the services of two architectural 
draughtsmen experienced in the design of pumping 
station buildings, &e. Applications and particulars 
of training and experience, endorsed “ Architectural 


Draughtsman,” to Clerk of Metro. Water Board, 
2, South Place, Vinsbury, E.C.2. 
* MARCH 31.—Crewe.—The Crewe Corporation 


Invite applications for the appointment of a borough 
surveyor, Salary £400 per annum. The applicant 
must devote the whole of his time to the service of the 
Corporation. Applications must be delivered or sent 
to me under cover, and endorsed ‘* Borough Surveyor,” 
_—— 8. K. Feltham, Town Clerk, Municipal Offices, 

APRIL 26.—Ipswich._—The Town Council invite 
applications from duly qualified persons for the 
appointment of Borough Engineer and Surveyor 
Age not to exceed 45 years. Salary £500 per annum. 


Applications endorsed “ Boro engi a yi 

Bantoft, Town Clerk, Town all feta.” na 
were DATE.—London, The Polytechnic, 309, Regent 
street, W. 1. Wanted immediately, Assistant Master 
for the Day School of Archite: ture,to teach architecture 
building construction and allied’ subjects. Salary in 
accordance with new LCC Seale for Technical 
feachers. Applications by letter to the Director of 


Edueation. 


—_——-—- o—__... 


Housing Needs, Warwickshire. 


The Warwickshire County Council consider 
that at least 2,500 new houses are required 
and that if the need is to be met within the 
~~ two or three years the building will have 
© be carried out by the Local Authorities with 
Government assistance, or by an authority 
me up tor the purpose. The Council proposes 
© build nearly 200 houses for the accommoda- 
“ion of their own employees of various kinds. 


Trade Dinner. ’ 
=, W orks Foremen of Waygood-Otis, Ltd. 
a . Engineers, held their annual dinner at 
rc edford Head Hotel, Tottenham Court-road, 
— on the Ist inst. The company numbered 
aout thirty, and included Mr. D. W. R. Green 
(managing director), Mr. E. P. Martin “Mr C 
Colebrook, Mr. C. Piggott, Mr. J. Bellamy. Mr. 

R. Little, Mr. J. W. Lancaster, etc., etc, ae 


A 
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VARNISHES AND PREPARED 
PAINTS. 


Dr: A. P. Lavurig, M.A., M.Se., Chemist to the 
Royal Academy of Arts, presided over a meeting 
held at St. Bride’s Institute, London, E.C., 
recently, when Mr. Archibald Vickers read 
a paper on this subject. The lecturer said that 
the subjects of varnish mediums and . prepared 
paints were inseparably bound together and 
there were certain aspects of the trade at the 
present time which demanded very close 
consideration The relative merits of lead, 
zine and lithopone which had been so often 
debated were overshadowed by a factor which 
has never been given the same consideration, 
viz., the medium used in the preparation of 
the paint. 

In spite of the many varied attempts ‘to 
produce efficient varnish and varnish mediums 


“& by novel and ofttimes ingenious methods (many 


of which look quite possible on paper), it was 
an undeniable fact that the methols of eur 
forefathers still stood supreme. Hard gum, 
oil that Ashows no inclination to break, 
sound and heavily constructed copper-bottomed 
pans, sufficient draught, a fire that was 
adaptable to quick demands of temperatur , 
supervised by*men who control the molten 
mass of gum with a confidence born of experience, 
produced results which cannot be surpassed. 

Pliny, with his little earthen vessels, hot 
fiints and note of warning as to undue draught, 
simply and tersely summ: d up the procedure 
necessary, and he recorded in his lucid biography 
the methods adopted by those of his generation 
for the production of varnish as demanded 
during his lifetime. Pliny’s varnish pot was 
probably akin to a modern kitchen casserole, 
and his fire but a few hot flints or charcoal 
and bellows. Pots to-day are growing ever 
larger, and charges that a few years ago would 
have been looked upon as impossible masses 
to efficiently handle, are to-day perfectly run 
in one firing. Some of the gums which were 
formerly very cheap were now difficult or im- 
possible to obtain. Then, again, with linseed oil 
there had come to the front a number of other 
drying oils such as soya bean, sunflower, and 
poppy and walnut oils which competed with it. 
With regard to linseed oil, it was to be regretted 
that so’ little attention had been given to 
selection and cleaning of the seed for paint 
and varnish-makers’ demands. He suggested 
that a special oil should be put upon the market 
made from carefully selected, ripe seed, screened 
from all dust, foreign seeds, &c., and this would 
be welcomed by varnish-makers as well as by 
the paint and painting trades. 

With regard to solvents he said : “‘ Turpentine, 
without doubt, stands pre-eminent as the finest 
paint and varnish solvent for general use. White 
spirit, the modern turpentine substitute, 
especially when distilled from certain types 
of crude oil, which, doubtless, in due course, 
will be. once more available, gives excellent 
results, particularly when used in conjunction 
with a small percentage of turpentine. Where 
rosin and very short oil products are demanded 
the initial thinning with a small percentage of 
turpentine followed by good substitute, makes 
just the difference between success and disaster. 
Naphtha and the coal-tar distillates in general 
are making great headway in the building up 
of technical varnishes.” 

Mr. Vickers next referred to the conservatism 
of varnish buyers, and suggested that the con- 
tents of packages bearing well-established 
names, were sometimes considered of -value 
quite apart from the cost of production, plus 
a handsome trading profit. He said that the 
custom which was often followed in buying 
varnishes was to make a selection from small 
sealed glass bottles contained in a leather case, 
but this gave no opportunity of really judging 
of the value of the liquids, which might, as a 
matter of fact, consist of something entirely 
different from varnish. He then gave the 
following tests for varnish :—“ A simple outfit 
consists of a series of 3 in. by 6 in. window 
glass strips, kept free from grease. On separate 
sheets of glass at the 3 in. end pour a bead of 
the varnish under test about the size of a shilling, 


and allow to spread until about the size of.a 
two-shilling piece; then stand upright and 
allow to run off on to a pear-shape form. Prepare 
some strips of wood painted with a non-porous 
flat black, and apply the varnish in the same 
manner or with a brush. Note type, time and 
date on the top of your sheet. Very few experi- 
ments will enable you to quickly pick out the 
long, medium and short oil varnishes by noting 
time taken to dry and the brittleness of the film 
at the top, middle and bottom of the film after 
a set time; use your thumb-nail for this test. 
The water-resisting properties of a varnish can 
equally well be tried from the same set of 
glass plates by immersion of the plates in the 
usual way. Once having secured a reliable set 
of varnishes, samples of these should be kept 
as a basis or standard for comparison purposes.” 

The lecturer next referred to the danger of 
using an excess of driers in paint, which resulted 
in seriously affecting the durability. He 
advocated the use of liquid driers for most 
purposes. 

With regard to undercoatings, he said that 
before the war the English painter’s axiom was 
that white lead was a necessary constituent of 
every paint. White lead has its uses, but with- 
out doubt tons of lead were yearly absolutely 
wasted, especially on general undercoating 
work. Given a good oil medium for the grinding 
of undercoating, practically any type of inert 
extender might be used, consistent with an even, 
fine-grain surface carrying sufficient “‘ tooth ” te 
hold the finishing coat. It was the medium 
which demanded far more careful consideration 
than generally given. Ten pounds of water- 
floated slate powder would give equally as good 
results as 10 lb. of lead tinted up to the same 
shade, providing a sound and suitable binding 
medium was used. One pound of strong Turkey 
red oxide, mixed with 6 1b. of the finest grade 
silica, a quarter of whiting, a quarter of asbestine 
and 2}lb. of barytes was just as good an 
undercoating as 10 lb. of common Venetian red 
or red oxide—probably better. 

It was the finishing coat of the work which 
had to bear the brunt of the elements on exterior 
surfaces, and the continuous washing, cleaning, 
and general abrasive actions on interior surfaces. 
Oil was the life of the finish-coat products. 
There was an opening for the inventor of a short 
oil medium that would withstand long exterior 
exposure. Far more care and consideration 
should be given than was generally allowed to 
the choosing of pigments for finishing-coat paints 
in general. The art of producing efficient gloss 
finishes of all types rested almost wholly on 
using the finest of colour both as to state of sub- 
division and staining strength, coupled perhaps 
in some instances with carefully selected 
extenders. Given a properly constructed 
elastic or hard gloss medium, brilliancy or 
surface depends on the choosing of suitable pig- 
ments for grinding into same. It was quite an 
easy matter to completely choke any medium 
with unsuitable pigments—a problem often 
overlooked, and the source of many complaints. 

Mr. Vickers concluded his lecture by making 
an offer to give the free services of threé eminent 
technical paint and varnish experts, who were 
prepared to draw up in conjunction with archi- 
tects or decorators or their associations a series 
of formulae limited to twenty items of paints, 
varnishcs, driers and other paint materials, the 
results arrived at to become the property of the 
Decorators’ Association. This would get in the 
thin end of the wedge toward a standardisa- 
tion of paint materials. 

A lengthy discussion followed, in the course of 
which Mr. Arthur 8. Jennings said that it would 
prove of great service to architects, property 
owhers, decorators and others if the Society 
would undertake service tests of various paint 
mixtures. Boards and sheets of iron should be 
painted with various paints, pure and mixtures, 
and these should be exposed in different parts 
of the country and examined from time to time 
by a committee, who would report as to their 
condition, and how far they were resisting the 
action of the weather. Such specimens should 
be exposed in London, Birmingham and other 
smoky towns; on the seashore; in the pure air.of 
the country, and in towns such as Widnes, 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the accuracy of the information given, but it ma 
occasionally happen that, owing to building owners taking the responsibility of commencing ‘tack 
before plans are finally approved by the local authorities, ‘‘proposed’’ works, at the time of 


ublication, have been actually commenced. 


Abbreviations :—T'.C. for Town Couneil; U.D.C: for 


rban District Council; R.D.C. for Rural District Council; E.C. for Education Committee; L.G.B. 
for Local Government Board; B.G. for Board of Guardiams; L.C.C. for London County Council ; 


B.C. for Borough Council; and P.C. for Parish Council. 


ACORINGTON.—Nine sites have been submitted 
by the borough surveyor to the T.C. as suitable for 
housing. 

BARLBOROUGH.—The war memorial is to take the 
form, of an illuminated clock in the Parish Church 
tower. 

Brston.—The Housing and Town Planning. Com- 
mittee have decided to build 100 or 200 houses On sites 
where there are roads and sewers already available. 
In this initial scheme, — is to be given to the 
Bradley and Ettingshall districts. Later, it is proposed 
to create a model Village in the Bristol area, consisting 
of 300 or 400 houses. 

BIRMINGHAM.—The Housing Committee has passed 
jlans for the erection of 81 houses in Linden-road, 

urnville. 

BOSNERE AND CLAYTON.—The R.D.C. has decided 
to erect the following houses: Akenham, 4; Ash- 
bocking, 6; Ashfield-cum-Thorpe, 6; Badley, 6; 
Barham, 4.; Barking, 6; Battisford, 6; Baylham, 4; 
Biakenham Magna, 10; Blakenham Parva, 4; Bram- 
ford, 4; Claydon, 10; Coddenham, 10; Creeting 
St. Mary, 6; Crowfield, 6; Debenham, 10; Framsden, 
4; Gosbeck, 2; Hemingstone, 4; Henley, 2; Mick- 
field, 6; Needham Market, 12; Offton, 8; Pettaugh 
4; Ringshall, 6; Somersham, 6; Stonham Aspal, 8 ; 
Stonham Earl (Middlewood Green), 4; Norwich-road, 
4;. Stonham Parva, 6;. Swilland; 6; Whitton, 12; 
Willisham, with. Offton and Winston, 4. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—The Education Committee recom- 
mend that provision be made in the estimates for the 
following works during the financial year, 1919-20: 
Alterations and repairs to ‘‘ Ascham House’; new 
class-rooms and alterations to Pokesdown Council 
School; erection of first portion of new department 
at Stourfield Couneil School; heating of Malmesbury 
Park Council Mixed School. : 

BRIxHAM.—It has been decided to erect a public 
clock tower as a war memorial, at a cost of £1,000. 

Buxton.—The T.C. has instructed the Borough 
Surveyor to proceed with the plans for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Natural Baths at a cost not exceeding 
£15,000. 

CaRLOW.—The Asylum Committee has adopted 
plans for additional buildings to cost £3,640, + | 

CHELTENHAM. —-. Proposed by. T.C. the addition 
to ‘“‘Ivydene,” Pilford-road, for Mr. A. Yeates; 
conversion of Nos. 11-17, Lansdowne-terrace into flats 
for the Housing Association of Officers’ Families ; 
new offices, Lypiatt. Lodge, for E. J. Burrow, Ltd. ; 
coach-house, &c., Belmore-place, for the Cheltenham. 
Original Brewery Co. hee 4 ee bot 

Crry OF LoNDON.—A scheme which will cost £3,000 
to- carry out, and towards which the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners have promised £500, is being prepared 
for the restoration of the famous City Church of 
St. Mary, Aldermanbury. A portion of the building 
will be converted into a: chapel in memory of the men 
connected with the great business firms of the parish 
who have fallen in the war. 

Conway.—The T.C: has decided to acquire a site at 
Llandudno Junction sufficient for, the erection, approxi- 
mately, of fifty houses, to use the whole of the land 
acquired at Deganwy for a housing scheme, and for the 
erection of approximately forty hOuses, to proceed with 
the Gyffin scheme for the erection of approximately 
twenty houses, and to utilise a portion of the 
Conway Morfa for the erection of houses. 

COSELEY.—The war memorial ‘will be a nursing home 
containing a tablet bearing the nomes of the men 
from the parish who have fought and of those who have 
fallen. The cost of the scheme is estimated at £10,000. 

EASTBOURNE.—The T.C. have decided ‘to purchase 
for: £15,000; 140 acres of freehold building land from 
Lord Willingdon’s Ratton estate, on the north-west 
side of the borough. The scheme provides for the 
ultimate erection of 1;000 houses, the remainder of 
the land to be utilised for allotments and smallholdings. 

EXxETFR.—The governors of the Royal Devon and 
Exeter Hospital have decided to erect a new wing to 
the building. ; 

FuLHAM.—Drainage plans passed by B.C.: At 
6438, Fulham-road, for Messrs. F. & H. F. Higgs; 
at Putney Garage, Hurlingham, for Mr. W. J. Marston : 
at 45, Barton-street, for the West London Property 
Sspceiaien, Itd.; at 18, Rostrevor-road, for Mr. W. 

ey. 

GREENOCK.—Mr. H. Kennedy, sculptor, has designed 
a war monument, to be erected at a cost of £600 in 
the. Broomhill’ district. 

HALIFAX.——Plans passed by T.C,: Alterations and 
additions, ‘ Hazlewood,” Free School-lane, for Sam 
Smith; three w.c.s, Northgate, for the Trustees of 
the late John Boddy ;: additional storey to mifi 
Bottoms Mill, for Ellis Wilde; effluent drainage’ 
Wheatley Dyeworks, for J. Crossley & Sons, Ltd. ; 
enlarging motor house, Dudwell-lane, for R. W. 
Clarkson ;. pair semi-detached houses, Moor-lane, for 
Norman Spencer ; altering maltkin into weaving shed, 
Bradford-road, for Moore & Patchett.; 13 motor garages, 
Dean House Estates, for Savile Lees; canteen and 
garage, Shay-lane, for Drakes, Ltd.: 7 garages and 
boiler house, Crossley-hill, for T. A. Holroyd: exten- 
sions to Keighley Mill, Betiford-street North, - for 
Smith, Bulmer & Co. ;* petrol store, Rookery-lane, for 
Bower Bros. ; addititons to premises, Thorpson-street, 
or Lassey & Robertshaw; detached house, Green- 
royd-avenue, for Parker Bros, 


f. *See also our List of Competitions, Contracts, ete. 





Howtu.—A new church is proposed to be built on 
the. Hill of Howth. 

HULL.—Plans passed by T.C.: Additions, 169, 
Holderness-road, for W. Doughty; addition, Foster- 
street, for British Oil and Cake Mill; garage and 
offices, Goodwin-street, for Moody Bros. ; alterations, 
Smeaton-street, for J. Norris & Sons; additions, 
Blackfriargate, for Union Cold Storage Co. ; additions, 
Sculcoates, for C. D. Holmes & Co., Ltd.; additions, 
West Dock-street, for Lawton & Ashton; lavatories, 
James-street, for Priestman Bros., Ltd.; garage, 
1138, Victoria-avenue, for B. C. Rawdon; additions, 
Stoneferry, for Hull Oil Manufacturing Co.; altera- 
tions, Market Tavern, Church-lane, for Worthington & 
Co.,. Ltd.; _additions, Somerset-street, for Albert 
Recreation Club; additions, Bankside, for Sissons 
Bros. & Co.; stables, sheds, &c., Hedon-road, for 
P. Parington ; flask shed, for National Radiator Co. ; 
billiard-room premises, New Bridge-road, for G. E. 
Barnes ;_ alterations and additions, George-street, for 
R. P. Carmichael & Co.; extensions, Bournemouth- 
street, for Needlers, Ltd.; garage, Blanket-row, for 
Hull Supety Co,; extensions, 54, Lambert-street, for 
Kirby, Bros.; additions, Charles-street, for Hull 
Co-operative Society; roof alterations, Stoneferry, 
for Hull Oil Manufacturing Co.; extensions, Dansom 
lane, for Hewetson & Co.; additions, ferro-concrete 
building, Stoneferry, for Reckitt’s, Ltd,; joiners’ 
shop, Pulman-street, for J. H. Fenwick ; new canteen, 
Bankside, for Storry, Smithson & Co. 

ILFORD.—Plans passed by U.D.C.: additions to 
chemical laboratory, for Ilford, Ltd. ; store at Uphall 
Works, for Howard & Sons; alterations to Nos. 
108 & 110, High-road, for Sheffield Bros.; proposed 
house of refreshment, Green-lanes, for W. Steward ; 
dining-room at canteen, Grove-road, Chadwell, for 
C. Heathcote & Sons; new sheds, Loxford Works, 
Uphall-road, for Norton Bros. ; additions to Hainault 
Works, for W. T. Walker; proposed store rear of 
124, Betchworth-road, for F. T. Richardson; cycle 
shed, No. 3, The Crescent, Crossing, for A. E. Wood. 

ILKFSTON:—The T.C. is applying for borrowing 
powers to purchase a building in Park-avenue and 
adapting it. for a Child Welfare Centre. 

IDSGROVE.—The U.D.C. has instructed the Sur- 
veyor to prepare plans for the erection of 200 houses. 

KINGSTEIGNTON.—The Parish Council has decided to 
commence building on the football field as soon as 
possible. 

LANARKSHIRE.—The Middle Ward District Com- 
mittee of ‘Lanark have before them.a memorandum by 
the District Clerk, Mr. W. E. Whyte, setting out in 
detail the schemes of work which it will be necessary. to 
undertake at an early date. The total cost of the 
various schemes particuiarised in the programme is 
£2,965,904. Nearly £200,000 is set against the 
improvement of roads. The housing problem occupies 
a prominentplace in the programme, 3,000 houses being 
set down at an estimated cost of £1,800,000. An 
important proposal, delayed at the outbreuk of war, is 
the acquisition of existing gasworks in the district and 
the construction of new gasworks, all at a total cost of 
£400,000. 

LIMERICK.—It is proposed to borrow £32,000 for the 
block paving of eight streets, and to apply to the Road 
Board for a grant of £12,000 to face several other 
thoroughfares with tar and macadant, 

LivFRPooL.—At the last meeting of the T.C. the 
Reconstruction Committee recommended that the 
Housing Committee be authorised to proceed with 
eight’ schemes already approved by the Council as a 
measure of relief, and that the committees concerned 
be instructed to report how an estimated further short- 
age of. 4,000 dwellings can best be met. The recom- 
mendation was carried. 

LIEANDUDNO.—A syndicate of the tradesmen have 
decided to acquire from the Llandudno Market Hall 
Company, Ltd., the public market and site with a 
frontage to Gloddaeth-street and also to Market-street. 
Their object is to erect on the site a large high-class 
music-hall and-picture theatre. 

LutTon.—Plans passed by T.C.:—A. Oakley, work- 
shop, Park-street; J. A. Durrant, scullery and 
bath.room, New Bedford-road; Carruthers Bros., 
alterations to blocking room, George Street West; J. 
Tearle, additions to factory, Waller-street; A. H. 
Hobbs, billiard hall, High Town-road; 8. Hubbard 
extensions to works, Regent-street. 

MANCHESTER.—The T.C. has approved the Public 
Health Committee’s proposal to purchase the Anson 
Estate, Rusholme, at a cost of £49,410. The Com- 
mittee’s proposals regarding the provision of furnished 
houses in Tebbutt-street, Rochdale-road, and the pro- 
vision of cottage plots on the Temple Estate, Cheetham, 
were deferred to the next meeting. The T.C. has 
passed the following plans :—Alterations to premises, 
No. 366, Ashton New-road and James-street, Bradford ; 
alterations and addition to fitter’s shop of works, 
Crabtree-lane, Clayton ; additions to laboratory of 
works, Crabtree-lane, Clayton; offices, Victoria 
street, Openshaw; roof of napthonate building to- 
works, Crumpsall Vale and Waterloo-street, Crump- 
sall;. staff dining room to works, Clapham-street, 
Moston ; grinding caustic shed to works, Waterloo- 
street and Delaunay’s-road, Crumpsall ; roof to factory 
Blacklock-street, Cheetham; conveniences, &c., to 
works, laboratory, Delaunay’s-road, Crumpsall ; altera- 
tions to works, Shelmerdine-street, Franklin-street, 
Nicholson-street, and Sophia-street, Collyhurst ; mill- 
room, Gibbon-street, Bradford ; conveniences, &c., to 
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works laboratory, Waterloo-street, Crumpsa! - 
tions to sodium building to works, Seieena: wae 
Crumpsall; research sceshory, Grant-sty oot and 
Bottomley-side, Blackley ; azo laboratory to works 
Waterloo-street, Crumpsall; fire station to works’ 
Delaunay’s-road, Crumpsall; motor garage to Lion 
Mills, Market-street, Blackley ; colour store to works 
Charles-street, Crumpsall; store No. 163, Cheetham’ 
Hill-road, Cheetham ; offices, stable, &c., Green-lane’ 
Chorlton-upon-Medlock ; 8fhouses, Green-walk, Whalley 
Range; stores, &c., to works, Hulme-street, Chorlton. 
upon-Medlock; pattern store, etc.,to works, Hulme-stregt, 
Chorlton-upon-Medlock; motor garage to brewery 
Ellesmere-street, Hulme; alterations to premises. 
Lower Moss-lane; Hulme ;- motor garage, Park Drive’ 
Whalley Range ; additions to Albert Mills, Ellesmere: 
street and Hulme Hall-road, Hulme; motor garage 
Queen-street, Withington. ‘ 
MARKET DRayTON.—Mr. Riley, the architect 
appointed under the housing scheme, has reported on 
a site and steps are to be taken to acquire it. 


MULLINGAR.— tmeath County Council has pasgeq 
the plans for the erection of a new technical school at 
Mullingar. 


MyYROE.—The Presbyterian Church is to erect a war 
memorial hall. 

NOTTINGHAM.—The Corporation has decided, in con- 
nection with its housing scheme, to approach Lord 
Middleton with a view to acquiring his Wollaton estate 
and planning it as a garden city. Wollaton is 
historic estate, with an area of 3,500 acres. It is under- 
stood that Lord Middleton is willing to treat with the 
Corporation. 

PLYMOUTH.—Plans passed by T.C. :—Cinemato- 
graph theatre, Union-street,for the Gaiety Theatre Co.; « 
shop front, &c., 11 and 12, St. George-street, for H 
Samuel, Ltd.; loading shed, Prince Rock, for the 
Lomas Gelatine Co. The following yaes are before the 
Committee :—The Western Pigment Co., new factory, 
Beech-avenue, Cattedown ; Co-operative Society, Ltd., 
extension of jam factory, Peverell ; W.N. Tank, three 
dwelling-houses, Vicarage-road, St. Budeaux; A. §. 
Winter, workshop, Hamoaze-terrace, Wolsely-road, St. 
Budeaux ; Picture House Co., new operating enclosyre 
19; George-street. y 

RETFORD.—The R.D.C. has decided that a start with 
the housing and town planning scheme should be made 
in the following villages :—Lound, Barnby Moor, fast 
Markham, Finninglay, Laneham, Sturton, Mattersey, 
and Tuxford.—The U.D.C. has approved of the Hall- 
croft-road site for the erection of 150 houses. A new 
sewer under the river will have to be constructed, 

ROTHERHAM.—In memory of the late Major Leslie 
Beech Aizlewood, who served at the front with great 
distinction in the Royal Air Force, his parents are 
having erected in Rotherham Old Church an elaborate 
marble monument at a cost of £2,500, forming a distinct 
figure of the gallant airman. 

SALFORD.—Plans passed by T.C. :—Alterations and 
additions to works, Blackburn-street; works, New 
Bridge-street ; ‘‘ Sailors’ Rest,” Trafford-road ; build- 
ing, Orchard-street; motor garage, 131, Lichtoaks- 
road ; office, Quay-street; premises, Oldfie!d-road; 
premises, Regent+road and Oldfield-road; garage, 
Cooke-street. Erection of offices, Springfield-lane, St. 
Simon-street ; motor garage, Claremont-road ; semi- 
detached dwelling-houses, Vernon-road, Broughton. 
Reconstruction of premises, Kempster-street, Brough- 
ton, and cinematograph theatre, St. James-road, 
Broughton. The T.C.' is making application to the 
L.G.B. for sanction to borrow £50,000, less the amount 
of any grant which may be received from the Road 
Board, in respect of the proposed reconstruction of 
certain streets in the borough. 

SCARBOROUGH.—The T.C. has approved plans for the 
proposed alterations to the Aquarium. 

SHOREHAM.—The U.D.C. has decided to apply to 
Parliament for an Act to empower it to construct a 
bridge over the River Adur and to make further pro- 
vision for the improvement, health and good govern- 
ment of the district. 7 

TENTERDEN.—The R.D.C. has adopted a scheme for 
the erection of 74 cottages. - 

TODMORDEN.—It has been decided to erect an oak 
chancel screen and pulpit, costing about £300, in St. 
Mary’s Church, as a memorial to parishioners who have 
fallen in the war. A reredos in oak, costing £100, is 
to be installed at St. Aidan’s Church. 

TORRINGTON.—The R.D.C. has decided to erect two 
houses in each of the 12 following parishes :—Alver- 
discott, Langtree, Sheepwash, Ashreigney, Little 
Torrington, Weare Gifford, Dolton, Roborough, Wink- 
leigh, Frithelstock Shebbear and Yarnscombe. 

WEDNFSBURY.—A 30-acre site for housing has beet 
secured at Wood Green and a start will be made with 
the erection of 50 houses. 

WORKINGTON.—The Housing Sub-Committee has 
recommended that 40 acres of land be bought for 
housing. 

WoRTHING.—Plans passed by T.C. :—Motor garage, 
Marn-road, Mr. B. J. Blaker, for Df. Duncan; dairy 
and store, 2, Southfarm-road, Mr. H. M. Potter, for Mr. 
H. Change: additions, 53, Treville-road, Mr. J. B. 
Allahorn, for Mr. P. Brazier; additions to warehouse, 
Newland-road, Mr. H. M. Butler, for Messrs. Inves, 
Kelletts & Child ; additions to Ambrose-place, Mr. T. R. 
Hyde, for Miss Butler. ; 

YorxK.—Plans — by. T.C. :—Messrs. Rowntree 
& Co., additions, Clementhorp ; Mr. Haddakin, \ ashing 
shed, 71, Kitchener-street ; Mr. T. Vincent, additions, 
3, Mount-parade ; Mr. R. J. Pulleyn, cinema hous &e. 


. Clarence-street. 


FIRES. 


EDINBURGH.—Damage by fire has been done to $1, 
Heriot-road, occupied by Lord Strathclyde. aie 
LEEDS.— Damage to the value of several thousan 
of pounds has been done by fire to the works of Messrs. 
Priestley Bros. (Leeds), Ltd., fire-lighter manufacturers, 
Ninevah Saw Mill, Holbeck. of 
MAYBOLE.—The Carrick Academy has been burn 
and damage estimated at £10,000 done. 
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PRICES CURRENT 


[Owing to the exception 
Should be confirmed by inquiry. 


BRICKS, &c, 
Per 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames 


up to London Bridg>. & « 4. 
BIIOCK oo codnsccsccccabece $o¥eseer 8 6 
Per 1000, Delivered at London Goods Stations. 
$e. d., £sd 
Mlettons ...... 29 5 Best Blue 
Best Stour- Pressed Staf- 
bridge Fire fordshire - 18 
Re 9 6 O Do. Bulinose .. 3 


GLAZED BRIGKS— 


7 
8 
Blue Wire Cuts 6! 
Best White, 4 
1 


6 
6 
6 
D’ble Str’tch’ra 24 17 
6 
6 
6 


Ivory, and D’ble Headers 21 17 
Salt Glazed One Side and 
Stretchers .. 19 7 6 two Ends .. 25 17 
Headers....... 18 17 6 Two Sides and 


Quoins, Bull- one End .... 26 17 


nose and 4¢in. Splays and 
TUS s.cient 2217 6 Squints..... 24 
Second Quality, £1 per 1,00 than best. 


Glazed bricks priced at so muc 
advance on list. 

Permission to be obtained from Director of Supplies 
for Flettons, Wire Cuts, &c. 


ach, 50 per cent. 


a. d. 

Thames Ballast ........ 17 O per yard, delivered 
DE 20t0-aboe woiutes 16 0 
Thames Sand .......... te 2 2 miles 
Best Washed Sand ...... 1 i te radius 
tin. Shingle for Ferro- Padding- 

Concrete .....- babe ewe ae Pe ton. — 
} in. 9 - 17 0 99 99 

Per ton. delivered in London area. 
£6. d. £ se. d. 

Best Portland Cement ...... 8 8 0 311 0O 


Do. 61/- alongside at Vauxhall in 80-ton lots. 
Ferrocrete 2s. 6d. per ton extra on above. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 2 2 6 at rly. depot. 
NOTE.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. The sacks are charged at 2s, 6d, 
each and credited at 28. each if returned in good 
condition within three months. 


Grey Stone Lime ...... 558. Od. per ton delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in s’cks 37s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE. 


Batu STONE—delivered in railway trucks “6.6 <¢, 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 


South Lambetn, G.W.R... per ft. cube...... 2 0 
. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 
Elms, L. & S.W.R.. per ft. cube ...... fn 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons at Nine Elms 
SD shserenneesstissSeveversconr ae osc, 2 2} 


PORTLAND STONE— 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of .20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, L.& 8.W.R., South Lambeth 


Station, G.W.R., and Mileage Station 

GWAR. per ft. owbe .......5.cccecss., 2 103 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons at above 

stations, per ft. cube.. ................ 211} 


White basebed, 2d. per ft. cube extra. 

NoTe.—}d. ft. cube extra for every foot over 20 ft. 
average. 
RAaNbom BLocks—Per - Cube, delivered at Rly.Dpot. 


8. d. 8. d, 
Ancaster in blocks 2 10 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks... 1 9 Freestone,..... 3 0 
Grinshill in blocks 2 6 Red & White Mans- 
Darley Dale in fieldrandom block 4 8 
blocks ......., 210 Yellow Magnesian 


" . Limestone do. do 
YORK Stoner, BLUE—Robin Hood Quality. 


_ Delivered at any Goods Station London. 8. d. 
Scappled random Blocks ©... 0° Per Ft. Cube 5 8 
6 in. Bawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

SPOR)... PerFt.Super 4 6 
6 in. Tubbed two Sides, ditto. ........ ” 411 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizea) ,, 111 
2 in. to 23 in. sawn one side slabs 

Wendom sines).................... 1 3 
1} in. to 2 in. ditto, ditts’ 2117177" . 11 
Harp York— P Fae ee 

Delivered at any Goods Station London. 

Seappled random blocks... Per Ft.Cube 4 9 
6 in. = two sides landing to sizes (under 40ft. 

gee OEE eter er Ft. S 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto ..... , nae 5 0 

in. sawn two sides slalys random sizes) a 1 11 
2 in. self-faced random flags ..Per Yard Super 6 0 


WOOD. 
TIMBER CONTROL ORDER, 1918. 


pursuant to paragraph 3 of the Timber Control Order, 
8, the Controller of Timber Supplies hereby gi 
Rotice that until further notice the following shall be 


RAIN- WATER Pipes, &c. _ 
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OF MATERIALS.* 


al circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials 


Since last issue Several prices 


WOOD (Continued). 
WHITE SEA WHITEWOOD. 


2nd and 3rd 
Ist unsorted 

Inches & s. $ 6. & & 
8 Oa 52 0 50 0 47 0 
ake, “Cae 48 0 46 0 43 0 
A ak PRE OS | 46 10 4410 41 10 
£2 Se Seeger 43 10 41 10 38 10 
=e Oe Fe. 43 10 41 10 38 10 
a.» Ae Beaeee 42 10 40 10 37 10 
2 ot at EO 42 10 40 10 37 10 
owes & 6... 41 10 39 10 36 10 
S to 3° M,.\... 41 10 39 10 36 10 


Boards, £1 extra per std. 
FEATHER EDGED BOARDS, £40 10s. per std, 
SAWN LATHS, 3s. per bundle. 
U/S SLATING BATTENS (yellow and white and 
Strips), £35. 
SWEDISH AND NORWEGIAN FLOORING AND 
MATCHING. 
U/S Red and White. 
Per 100ft. super. Per 100 ft. super 


lfin. P.E. at 60/- jin. P.E. at 30/- 
tin. P.E. at 50/- ° in. P.E, at 25/6 
lin. P.E. at 40/- tin. P.E. at 20/6 


fin. P.E. at 35/— 
T. & G. and Match Lining at 6d. per square extra, 
PLANED BOARDS—11 in,, £45 per standard ; 10 in., 
£43 per standard; 9 in., £43 per standard; 8 in., 
£41 per standard. 


YELLOW PINE. 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
Inches = £ s. & s. Se <4, 
3 x 12 andup.. 67 0 55 0 5010 44 0 
OE Bie ca ad cae 64 0 53 0 48 16 44 0 
3 Pe ae 58 O 48 0 44 0 42 0 
ae Sf SS 57 O 47 O 43 0 41 O 
ne Mase tencas 55 0 45 0 42 0 39 «=O 
eM Fihoues loca 55°-0 45 0 42 0 39 =«20 
3 xX 6 and down 52 O 42 0 40 0O 37 O 


For complete specification and controlled prices, see 
** London Gazette,” February 7, 1919, 


Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 
super, asinch ....... , 2 oR. a 
in. do. do. 0923 
Dry Mahogany—Honduras, 
Tabasco, African, per 


ft. super, as inen 9 ts: S 4 6 
Cuba, Mahogany ....... 0-3 0 . 0 4 0 
Teak (Rangoon, Moulmein 
or Java).perload.... 70 0 © -- 8 O O 
American Whitewood 
planks. per ft. cube .. a > Be 110 0 
Scotch Glue, per ib. ..... = =. a 
Liqud Glue, pint ...... 6 3 3 aes 
Per 1,000 
TILES, -0.r. London. 
Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or €£ g, d. 
Staffordshire district.................. e 6 2 6 
Ditto hand-made ditto........... 07° 6 7 6 
EID Evid wcivnsecceekcdecéc, 610 O 
Hip and valley tiles (per dozen) ........- - O14 Q 
METALS. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS. ANGLES, C.I. COLUMNS, &o. 
(Prices controlled by Ministry of Munitions.) 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBES AND Firrings— 

(Discount off List for lot of not less than £4 net 
value delivered direct from works. 5 per cent. lesa 
carriage forward if sent from London stocks.) 

Sizes up to and Sizes 

including 2 in, 2} in. to 6 in. 

Tubes. Fittings. Tubes. Fittings. 
co om 


es ee 25 30. 324 
WN s<tesseves 17} ee 30 
SE thn xakve se 10 25 .... 20 275 
Galvanised Gas .. + 2} ee 25 
“i Water +74 20... Net. $24 
ae Steam + 17} 17k ....4-73 20 


L.C.C. COATED SOIL PipES—London Prices ex works, 
Bends, stock Branches, 

Pipe. angles. stock angles 
i 


8. ¢ 8. d. 8. d, 
Zin. peryd.inGftse.. 4 2 .. 3 1 3 8 
24 in. 2° ss =a 3 5 SF 
3 in. ye = 2 et «sc ES 
3$ in, a -s vw £22. 8 8 
4 in. os on 2 Gas ee : § 


Bends, stock Branches, 
=. angles. stock angles 


; ! 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
© maximum prices at which imported timber may be 2in, per yd. in 6fts, plain 2 9% .. 1 Ss... 3 6 
sold. These prices are per standard landed end instore. 94 44 4 j ed , oo if oo 1118 .. 8 of 
WHITE SEA REDWOOD. Se. wo «3 B.® of - 3 8 
Ist 2nd 8rdand «= 4th)«=Ss Shin. aie f chak © Ge 
a. ‘ a unsorted é4in. a o o 4 2 2.24 88 
€s 8 8. £.8 £ a L.C.C. D P —9 ft. lengths. Lond Pri 
4 -C.C. DRAIN PIPEs, t. length ondon Prices, 
: Meee eeee, 54 10 5210 4910 4740 4in., 88. 2d. .. Sin. 9s. 7d. .. 6in.. Lis. Od. 
‘ g crtteeee 01 4810 4510 43 10 Pcr ten in Londyn. 
‘ ee 4710 4510 4210 40 10 [Ron— E a. d. £ 6. d. 
x gs ae Gane Se. tobe 1710 0 to 1810 6 
. poritttess ee ie = 4 39 10 Staffordshire Crown Bars) - 
, @ frtrtre a 39 0 good merchant quality ,18 0 0°., 19 0 9 
3 i e 310 4010 938 10 Staffordshire ‘ Marked | 
tos x ii''7: gg ie 4 3 ae =P METS tacean. cays te 200 .. 2100 
4 to 3 x9 St ee 86 a's Mina nee 8 10 0 
aX 7 te6@...5., 48 0 44.0 41 0 39 09 Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete 
af eee 4510 4310 4010 38 10 Guality, basis price .. 1910 0 ., 2040 @ 
: po otrereees 45 10° 4310 3910 37 10 Hoop Iron, basis price .. 2210 0 .. 23 10 0 
9 gt 53 " . 3 = . = 10 on + Galvanised .. 33 00 .. _- 
° gocreteees $1 © Sheet Iron Black— 
2 yp fittteee = 10 4410 4110 39 10 Ordinary sizes to 20 &.- 23 0 0 ., 2310 0 
2 ye gc » 0 440 4 0 39 0 24g... 240-0 .. 94.10 0 
2 x Bliss 4410 {229 40 10, 38 10 . »., 26@:. 2500 [2 96 0 0 
J a Pea 410 42 10 4 4 = 2 —— jron, Coivarues ™ ordinary quality — 
NS * Tdinary sizes, t. by a 
ORTED ees at 3rd Archangel Red- 2 ft.w 3ft.to20¢...34 0 0,, — Sa 
Dearte. 2 Tices. Ordinary sizes to 22 g. EE: 
Gs. Ist and 2nd, £1 10s, extra. and 24g..........,.. 34 ¢ 0..34 10 Of Et 
rds, 3rd and 4th, £1 extra. Ordinary sizes to 26g... 36 0 0.:36 10 oS = 


N 


have been revised.—Ed.] 
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METALS (Continued). 


Per ton in London. 
ea d, 


Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g.. 8 
- » 22g. and 
TEE Te Gage : 
Ordinary sizes to 26¢... 39 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 


.4 
quality— 
10 0 


"* | Nominal 
0 0 ..f prices. 
o On 


ear we sizes, 6 ft. to P 
rey 33 © cote 

Ordinary sizes, 22 g. and Romtont 

TP Rntnnswtan ecenys $310 @ .,[ Proes 
Ordinary sizes, 26g. .... ae @ “ss only. 

Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. 

by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g. 

and thicker............ 2610 0 ,, _- 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 20 g. 

_- 1. 4 RPP Gre % 150 =«.. _ 
Best Soft Steel Sheets,26g. 2810 0 .. a 
Cut Nails, 3in.to6in..... 31 0 0 -- 82 0 

(Under 3 in.. usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in London. 
LEAD—Sheet, English, 4 Ib. . sh. & 

AU oo oan cose dad. . 2.8, - 
4. gee. 4110 O = 
gg, ees 4410 O — 
Compo pipe ....... -- 4610 O _ 


NoTe—Country delivery, 20a. per ton extra ; lots under 


® cwt., Is. 6d. per ewt. extrs 


a. Cut to sizes, 2s. 


ewt. extra, 
Old lead, ex London area,), a a 
at Mills ...... pertonj7* 9 0 .. 
0., eX country, carriage } .- — 
forward...... : per ton j “? 0 0 ss 
CopPER— 
Strong Sheet....per Ib. 0 3 ore 
Thin na eon. a o 2 @ — 
Copper nails .... ,, 0 2 8 aan 
Copper wire ....  ,, 0264 ones 
rin—English Ingots ts 026 _— 
SOLDER—Plumbers’ ve . 3s — 
Tinmen’s........ es 0 1 & = 
Blowpipe ...... ee i ae _ 
GLASS. 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CI 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN O 


Per Ft. 
15 oz. fourths .... 7d. 32 oz. 
o» thirds ...... 74d. a. 
21 ,, fourths .... 8d. Fluted 
» thirds ...... 84d. na 
26 ,. fourths .. . 9 ‘ 
— £9 ae 92d. 


tATES OF STOCK 
RDINARY SIZES. 


Per Ft, 
fourths -.... 10d, 
eee 11d, 


,Obscured and 
melied Sheet, 
15 oz. 7}d, 
21 ,, 


Extra price according to size and substance for 


Squares cut from stock, 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 


SIZES. 
# Rolled plate (unobtainable) és 
‘4, Kough rolled and rough cast pla 
} Rough rolled and rough cast pla 
Figured Kolled, Oxford Rolled, B 


Per Ft. 


eetscsases: Mle 
BBs concessions 63d. 
altic, Oceanic, 


Arctic, Stippolyte, and small and large 


PUREED nicdcdcosuadchconaadons 64d. 
Ditto, tinted ............ whol pase de aves Thd, 
Rolled Sheet ....... odeves on0ebenes coccce OG. 
White Rolled Cathedral.........0 0050577" 6d. 
linted ee eee buabocdvchnes 64d 
PAINTS, &c. rs © 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes....,. per gallon 0 6 0 
ins ai » in barrels.... pa 7 -: 2 
aa nt » in drums .... ee 0 6 4 
Boiled ,, » in barrels.... pan 0 6 5 
ee i » in drums ..., pas 0 6 8 
Turpentine in barfels.......... ow 08 0 
” in drums (10 gall.) .. ee 0s 3 
Genuine Ground Enylish White Lead, perton 66 0 9g 


(In not less than 5 ewt. casks.) 
GENUINE WHITE LEAD PaIntT— 
“ Blackfriars,” ‘* Nine Elms,” ‘ 


* Park,” 


and other best brands (in 14 lb. tins) not 


less than 5 ewt. lots. . per ton delivered 90 10 


Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) — 


per top 51 0 


caecoo 


Best Linseed Oil BE. scateeos per cwt. 1 O 

oe a I ot ae eseeess Der cwt,. 1 O 

Size. XD Quality..../........... fkn, O 6 
VARNISHES, &c, —_P* gallon. 
ro ccocedde hes bébicawece o OF @ 
SRR pens: Swesnbevées 017 O 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak.............. o OF 6 
Pine Extra Hard Church Oak ...........° 018 0 

Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 

liurches ......... (sedawimisenahocees > es ae 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage .......¢. é' 2 © 
EO UNO MEMIED 0 ovebosivcccsceveeiccs. — | 
Finest Pale Durable Copal..............° a a 
Extra Pale French Oil ................. » 2: 4-38 
Eggshell Flatting....... biatch se dh hacia o s&s 
White Pale Enamel .................... 1 60 
ESR POO POGIE Shoo sc cccccectecse,.. oon OS 
Best Japan Gold Size ...................° 012 0 
Best Black Japan .............+....... - O16 O 
Oak and Mahogany Stain ....... ecccccsee O18 O 
Brunswick Black ............ scovcccesoon OCD SG 
Berlin Black..... heheh ations oveasesoene 8 Be 
EE Gods bokid so acuo..., ‘tidee ose 110° 8 
oebed », ee 


French and Brush Polish .......... 





* The information given on this page has been 


specially compiled for Tur BUILDER 
Our aim in this list is to give, as far 


average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Quality and quantity 
prices—a fact which should be reme 
who make use of this informatior. 








and is copyright. 
as possible, the 


obviously affect 
mbered by those 

















































Ge, THE BUILDER 


PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 

122, 439.—A. J. Ellison and E. H. Day: 
Levelling instruments. 

122,459.—W. Thompson: Cement concrete 
walls or building blocks of dwellings, 

122 466.—G. Pate, A. H. Smith and G. 
Hague : Cooking ranges, 

122,479 —G. F. Cooke: Drawing compasses. 

122 486'—Accrington Brick and Tile Co. 
and A. Dewhurst: Walls or structures built of 
bricks. . 

122.487.—F. B. Dehn (Weber Chimney Co ) : 
Forms or moulds for casting concrete chimneys 
in situ. 

122,506 —S. E. Saunders, Ltd., and H. H. 
Thomas: Stays or tension members. 

122,508.—J. Farley: Cottage ranges. 

122,521.—A. V. Gude: Floor and 
grounds. : 

122,539.—H. L. Doulton and R. J. Pleace: 
Flushing valves for closets. 

122,546.—A. Afford: Artificia! stone. 

122,557.—A. S. Ritchie: Portable hat and 
umbrella hanger. 

122,577.—C._ Vittori: -Waste-water fittings 
for closet basins. 

117,260 —E. Quillet: Building bricks or 
slabs and structures formed therefrom. 

122,607.—-P. A. Smithurst : Door closing and 
checking mechanism. 

122,616.—W. Neuts: Collapsible boxes and 
cases, ; 

122,683—W. Bailey: Manufacturezof anti- 
fouling paints. 

122,714.—R. Fletcher and H.. Fletcher: 
Slate-cutting machines, 

122,723.—J. W. B. Fowells and A. E. Alcock : 
Apparatus for driving screw piles. 

122,754.—J. 8. Milne: Arrangement for 
connecting uneyual sizes of pipes and tubes in 
one joint. 

122,759.—H. Gronroos: Artificial building 
stone with vertical and horizontal channels. 

122,774.—H. Greening ; Collapsible boxes, 

119,448.—O, V. Cardell: Radiators for 
heating buildings and the like. 

122,798.—J. W. Laing: 
floors, roofs and landings. 

122,803.—P. A. Hinchliffe: and H. Youel: 
Reinforced concrete. 


wall 


Construction of 





* All these 


plications are now in the stage in which 
epposition to 
made, 


grant of Patents upon them may be 
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LEAD 


J. GIRDLER & CO., Paddington, W. 











™ gheuld be 





_ TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
addressed to “ The Editor,” and must 
reach us not later than 12 noon on Wednesday. 
* Denotes accepted.  t Denotes provisionally accepted. 
t Denotes recommended jor acceptance. 


MANCHESTER.—For electric light installation at 
Office Extension of Education Committee :— 


Ej *Manchester Electrical Maintenance Co. £208 





SALFORD .—For supply of socket and spigot pipes 
to the Corporation :— 


*Stanton Ironworks Co... £130 


WORTHING.—For painting work at the baths for 
the Corporation :— 
*A. Crouch 


‘a oc £338 0 
Frank Sandell & Sons .. 


348 10 





DESBOROUGH.—For extension of Crompton 
Boot Factory, Desborough, Messrs. H. Cayley, M.A.. 
A.R.1.B.A., C. D. Rochester, A.R.1.B.A., architect, 
and surveyors, Bank Chambers, Rothwell, Kettering :— 

Walter Jones & Sons, West- 
minster vs 2 .. £4,600 0 0 
Harold Arnold & Son, Don- 
caster — is .. 8,900 0 
Emery & Co., Aston, Birming- 
am .. - “ FR 
A. Johnson, Kettering 
W. A. Tebbutt, Rothwell 
G. Lewis, Rothwell .. ie 
Kettering Co-op. Soc., Ketter- 


ing .. *f: <n 
A. Tailby, Desborough 


.. 3,050 
1H. Marlow & Son, Desborough 


2995 


ooo So@cSo So 


PLYMOUTH.—Repairs to heating installation at 
Ford School, for the Corporation :— 
*D. Sale .. ‘is ae ie £144 





STRETFORD.—For the erection of a sub-station ‘of 
the Electricity Committee of the Corporation :— 
*J. Gerrard &-Sons, Ltd. £7,200 


a ee 


Iron and Tinplate Prices. 


The Minister of Munitions gives notice as 
follows :—The maximum prices for home sales 


of bar iron, marked bars, rolled edges iron strip. 


sheared iron tube strip and iron plates and 
sheets will be advanced 30s. per ton on and 
after March 6, 1919. 

The following increase in the maximum price 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J" 


SLATE MERCHANTS 


SLATING AND TILING 
CONTRACTORS, . 





Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part of the country. 


Telephone : Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


{Marcu 14, 1919. 


of tinplate for home sales as from March | 
1919 :—Coke tinplate : IC. 20 by 14, 112 sheets 
108 lbs., 33/103; Basis, per box, net, f.0.t, at 
makers’ works. 


The Surveyors’ Institution. 

The Council have recently set up specia) 
Committees to consider and report upon (J. 
the proposals which are being made for an exten 
sion of the Increase of Rent and Mortgage 
Interest (War Restrictions) Act, 1915, to include 
houses of higher annual value than those covered 
by the existing statute, and (2) whether a more 
equitable basis for the assessment of woodlands 
for imperial taxation purposes might not be 
laid down. These Committees are expected to 
report at an early date. 

A third re We is considering the effect 
of Death Dutieson the improvement and upkeep 
of rural estates, and whether some amend ment 
in the method of payment might not be devised 
which would impose less restraint upon the © 
development than the capital charge now 
payable. 


Import of Goods from Denmark and Holland 


The War Trade Department state that the 
quantities of the goods hereinafter specified, 
which may be imported by Denmark and Hol- 
Jand, have been largely increased:—Denmark : 
Copper, copper alloys and manufactures, hemp 
cordage, resin. Holland: aluminium manufac- 
tures, felt other than wool felt. Applications to 
the War Trade Department for export licences 
in respect of the above goods will be freely 
granted, subject to the production of the usual 
guarantees against re-export, until such time 
as the quantities which may be imported by 
Denmark and Holland have been reached. 





THEs> 

, LONDON & 

& LANCASHIRE . 
FIRE | 


™ INSURANGE. COMPANY 

[TD 
Premiums - - 
Reserve Funds - 
FIRE. 
CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 


ACCIDENTS. 


BURGLARY. PLATE GLASS. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


MARINE. 


es 


£3,497,074 
£4,078,996 


45, Dale Street, Liverpool. 
Head offices {455 Leadenhall Street. E.0. 
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CYLINDERS 
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TELEPHOXE ; 
Museum joge (¢ Lines, 


Chief Offices: 352 to 364, EUS 
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